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Our MESSAGE IN A TIME OF DEPRESSION 


By Roy C. FLICKINGER 
University of Iowa 


Upon a Middle Westerner treading now for the first time the 
“goodliest soil under the cope of Heaven” in “King James’s first 
colony” there crowd thronging pictures of events in Jamestown 
during a period of thirty-six years (1584-1620) before the May- 
flower landed its Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock.’ After three un- 
successful attempts at colonization in the sixteenth century, in 
the second and third of which every soul left on Virginian soil 
perished, a permanent settlement was finally effected in 1607. Yet 
even in this only thirty-eight of the one hundred and five persons 
involved survived the first winter. Despite the frequent bringing 
of reinforcements and supplies from England the privations were 
almost beyond description, sometimes even approaching canni- 
balism. When John Smith sailed away in October, 1609, he is 
said to have left five hundred colonists behind him; yet ten months 
later only sixty were left alive! In the summer of 1610 the de- 

1 Presidential address at the twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South at Williamsburg, Va., April 14, 
1933. 

? For the quotations and allusions in the first two paragraphs I am indebted 


to Capt. J. H. R. Yardley, Before the Mayflower: New York, Doubleday, 
Doran and Co. (1931). 
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cision was made “to evacuate Virginia,” which was only pre- 
vented by the timely arrival of relief ships in the very nick of 
time under Lord De La Warr. But from now on things were 
different. We are told, e.g., that “the winter of 1610 was the first 
in which white people lived with any degree of comfort or safety 
in North America.” Even so, in March, 1622, there was an In- 
dian massacre in which 347 whites were killed. 

But let us turn to happier memories. Here once flourished 
John Smith, John Rolfe and his La Belle Sauvage ( Pocahontas), 
the latter’s uncle (Opechanachough) who tried to replenish his 
tiny store of gunpowder by planting it in the fertile soil of 
Virginia and whose particular pride was the lock and key which 
he had procured for his own front door, and Sir Ferdinand 
Weynemann with his pompous title of “General of the Horse in 
Virginia” at a time when “no sech”’ troop existed. Here for the 
edification of souls and the glory of God were enforced, at least 
for several years, the Laws which provided, inter alia, that “upon 
the tolling of the bell, twice a day, every man and woman was 
bound to go to church. . . . Sabbath-breaking was very severely 
punished. The order was that every person must attend the ser- 
mon in the forenoon and the catechism in the afternoon. The 
sentence for absence on three Sundays was death’’; and “‘swear- 
ing was allowed to be indulged in free for the first three swears, 
after which the church received five shillings for every lapse.” 
Here the tobacco industry was born. Smoking was thought to 
“refresh the brain,’ and we are informed that “the very children 
in school [in England] took a pipe of tobacco instead of break- 
fast, the master smoking with them and instructing them how to 
bring the smoke through their nostrils in the fashion of the day.” 
And here in 1619 was held the first general election in North 
America, and the first American parliament assembled. Finally — 
and this must serve as a transition to my main theme — here 
George Sandys translated Ovid, the first piece of classical erudi- 
tion on this continent and honored by a bronze tablet erected in 
the church at Jamestown in 1929 under the auspices of the 
Classical Association of Virginia. 
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Last November a Conference of Universities was held at the 
summons of New York University to consider “The Obligation 
of Universities to the Social Order.”’ Of all the speakers invited 
to appear upon that three-day program not a single one belonged 
to the academic tradition to which those of us here assembled 
have devoted our lives. We were evidently thought of as consti- 
tuting a branch of learning which had nothing vital to contribute 
to the nation’s weal in this hour of need. Yet with the single 
exception of those whilom heroes and idols, the bankers and the 
leaders of Big Business, I know of no group which has suffered 
such a loss of prestige in the last three years as our economists 
and other representatives of the social sciences. The governor of 
the Bank of England, who surely may be regarded as occupying 
an outstanding place in the world of business, recently said *: 
“The difficulties are so vast and so unlimited that I approach the 
subject not only in ignorance but in humility. It is too much for 
me.’’ What classicist could have said less than that? Shades of 
Walter Leaf! 

Moreover, it has been observed that economics, despite its 
claims, “is not yet a science at all,” and that “all the branches of 
learning which are politely called the social sciences might be 
better described by some other name.” There is an old adage, 
“Teach a parrot to repeat ‘demand and supply,’ and you have an 
economist.’’ In fact, one recent writer, with hardly more than 
pardonable exaggeration, roundly declares: “An ‘eminent’ econ- 
omist is always wrong. No two have ever agreed as to money, 
either gold or silver or paper, wages, credit, tariffs, or anything 
else; yet they remain ‘eminent.’ * The legislative Committee on 
Reduction of Governmental Expenditures in one of our western 
states includes in its report these words: “This committee feels 
the necessity to point out the failure on the part of the political 
science departments of our state colleges, upon which taxpayers 
spend more than $75,000 a year, to come forward in this crisis 

8 Cf. Harper's Monthly cuxvi (1933), 130. 


*Cf. the American Scholar 1 (1932), 292 and u (1933), 95, and Barron’s 
x11 (March 13, 1933), 1. 
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with concrete suggestions for . . . improved methods of govern- 
ment.” However, in spite of such criticisms, which are only the 
culmination of a series, these subjects still had prestige enough to 
be strongly represented at the Conference held at New York 
University. 

It may be worth while to ask ourselves why we were held in 
such contempt. Perhaps we suffer from the characteristic fault 
of the learned classes, viz. of indulging in idle talk or adopting 
resolutions which never have an enacting clause, of behaving like 
the Moscow intelligentsia, whose members are said to have sat up 
so late “discussing how to make the world safe by revolution” 
that ‘“‘when the morning of action came they were fast asleep in 
bed.” ° 

Yet I cannot seriously maintain that this is the explanation of 
our weakness. We are alert enough when it comes to things in 
which we are interested. It is rather that in the pride of our 
subject, in our consciousness that centuries of learning and civili- 
zation lie at our command, in our philosophic contempt for con- 
cerns which are too immediate and too mundane we draw our 
skirts proudly about us and dream of “higher” things. In the 
Timaeus (§478c) Plato wrote that “God invented and gave us 
sight to this end, that we might behold the courses of intelligence 
in the heaven and apply them to the courses of our own intelli- 
gence which are akin to them, the unperturbed to the perturbed.” 
Consciously or unconsciously this is the ideal of many of us, too 
many of us when we have to live in twentieth-century America. 
This message of the stars is nowhere better expressed than in 
Matthew Arnold’s “Self-Dependence” : 


Unaffrighted by the silence round them, 
Undistracted by the sights they see, 

These demand not that the things without them 
Yield them love, amusement, sympathy... . 


For self-poised they live, nor pine with noting 
All the fever of some differing soul. 


5 Cf. R. H. B. Lockhart, British Agent: New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
(1933), 65. 
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Bounded by themselves, and unregardful 
In what state God’s other works may be, 
In their own tasks all their powers pouring, 
These attain the mighty life you see... . 


Resolve to be thyself; and know that he, 
Who finds himself, loses his misery ! 

These thoughts, however we may estimate their substance, are 
beautifully expressed. Yet whatever can be said for such a 
scheme of living in other respects, it must be granted that it is 
the creed of a self-centered individualist, of a man who has 
adopted Epicurus’ motto of dat é Bidoas, of one who is in the 
world but not of it, of one who will not exert much influence 
upon his fellows or the life about him. I protest that we classi- 
cists are not by intention uniformly of that type. 

But if we wished to make our contribution in this hour of 
depression, have we anything of importance to bring forward? 
I venture to maintain that we have. 

In the first place, there seem to be many who need to be re- 
minded that this is not the first depression in the world’s history 
and that lessons may be learned from the simpler problems of a 
smaller world such as the ancients knew. I need not refer to so 
well-known an incident as the throwing off of debts (cewdydea) 
at, Athens in the time of Solon. By chance there has just been 
exhibited in the Pergamum Museum at Berlin an inscription of 
228 B.c., according to which the people of Chios sent a delega- 
tion to the city of Miletus to ask remission of their debt on 
account of financial conditions. The creditor state replied that its 
own finances were in a serious condition but that concessions 
would be made if Chios behaved itself and kept the peace. This 
sounds strangely like the American contention that Europe should 
reduce its armaments and so be enabled to pay its debts. 

The characteristic which seems to distinguish our depression 
from most others is that it is world-wide. Usually the prosperous 
states have been able to assist those which were temporarily de- 
pressed, but this time we are all in the same boat together. But 
this happened sometimes also in the ancient world, at least in the 
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restricted area about the Mediterranean which made up the civil- 
ized world of antiquity. For example, in a.p. 33, during the reign 
of Tiberius, a financial stringency arose which was accompanied, 
perhaps also caused, by exorbitant interest rates. A moratorium 
of eighteen months was declared during which creditors were 
required to invest two-thirds of their principal in Italian lands 
and debtors to pay off their obligations in the same ratio. Of 
course the intention was that these operations should go on simul- 
taneously, but the former class tried to collect first and make 
their purchases only when the value of land had been outrageously 
reduced by forced sales. Finally the emperor advanced $5,000,000 
to be lent for three years without interest to those who could give 
land of double the value as security. Sic, as Tacitus says, refecta 
fides, et paulatim privati quoque creditores reperti.© It will be 
noted that the tendency of these measures is the direct opposite 
of ours. I respectively suggest to public officials that instead of 
cooperating with holders of mortgages on farm lands in fore- 
closures by public sales which involve loss for everyone concerned, 
they rather encourage the taking up of these lands at a reasonable 
price or even extensive purchases as a deliberate policy. Such 
farms should then lie fallow for from three to five years, by 
which means the land itself would be improved and the acreage 
under active operation reduced. The resulting higher prices for 
grain would cause appreciation in land values and an ultimate 
profit even for the creditors, who are the only parties to the trans- 
action that can afford to wait. 

Taxing bodies, also, need to be warned that the ancient Ro- 
man Forum came to be called the Campo Vaccino and that well- 
preserved monuments of ancient architecture were likewise used 
for ignoble purposes, not because the population had ceased to 
admire them or to appreciate the purpose for which they were 
intended, but simply because there was no longer business enough 
to keep them employed nor profits to provide for their upkeep. 

6 For further details and references to ancient authorities, cf. David B. 


Kaufman, “Hoarding by the Romans,” Crassicar, JourNAL xxvii (1932), 
684-86. 
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But our present depression is one in morale, morals, spiritual 
values, and intelligence even more than in financial matters, and 
certainly in these respects the classics have a message. It is high 
time that we stood up and said so. 

What has become of the spirit which established a prosperous 
colony in Virginia in spite of the difficulties enumerated at the 
beginning of my paper? which emboldened the frontiersmen to 
press through the Indians into Kentucky? which fought with 
Blackhawk? which enabled the Mormons to push carts containing 
all their worldly belongings from the Mississippi River to Salt 
Lake ? If these brave men had been like us, America would still be 
the home of the Red Man. As a recent writer’ has said: “There 
is this important difference between the asceticism of the past and 
that of the present: in the old days, in the name of religion and 
morality, men were hard on their bodies; today, in the same 
name, they are relatively easy on their bodies but are hard on 
their minds.” 

But where are we to find the pabulum which will restore cour- 
age to our hearts, toughness to our moral fiber, and endurance to 
our flabby muscles? Where better than in the lives of the classical 
heroes ? Leonidas, who counted not his life dear at Thermopylae: 
Aristides, who valued the title of “The Just” above ephemeral 
success in the political arena; Socrates, who defied the howling 
mob bent upon an illegal act and who was condemned to death at 
his own trial rather than compromise with his opponents ; Curius, 
who sat in his humble hut after celebrating three triumphs and 
ate turnips contentedly when he was offered a golden bribe by the 
emissaries of the Samnites and who said that it was better to rule 
those who had gold than to have the gold itself; Decius Mus, who 
consecrated his life in order to guarantee the success of his army; 
Regulus, who gave the Roman Senate wise advice and then re- 
turned to die by the hand of Carthaginian torturers; Fabricius, 
who scorned the offer of King Pyrrhus’ physician to poison his 
master and so rid the Romans of their deadly enemy ; the Romans 
in the mass, who fell in battle formation facing this same Pyr- 


7 Cf. the Atlantic Monthly ci (1933), 29. 
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rhus with all their wounds in front, so that he exclaimed that with 
such troops he could have conquered the world; and those who, 
in a later generation, dispatched an army from Rome to Spain 
while Hannibal was encamped before the walls of the Eternal 
City; or the realtor who bought the very land on which the 
Carthaginian army had pitched its quarters at only a slight reduc- 
tion from normal values — such men and countless others shame 
our cowardice and cringing fears. Plutarch’s Lives were once 
the Golden Book upon which the growing youth was fed, and 
they produced generations of men who braved the Atlantic with 
frail barks, conquered the dangers of the New World, and crushed 
down the still greater terrors of the unknown future. It is our 
duty and our supreme privilege to instill such thoughts into the 
minds of the young people who are in our care. Milton in the 
second canto of Paradise Regained represents Christ himself, 
when offered the temptation of wealth and worldly power, as 
replying to Satan by an appeal to the example of such men: 

Among the Heathen (for throughout the World 

To me is not unknown what hath been done 

Worthy of memorial) canst thou not remember 

Quintius, Fabricius, Curius, Regulus? 

For I esteem those names of men so poor 

Who could do mighty things and could contemn 

Riches though offer’d from the hand of Kings. 

In the field of education we have been cowed into keeping 
silent about the errors, expensive both to the children and to their 
tax-paying fathers, which are being committed all around us. In 
the first place, we need to say that splendid teaching may be done 
in fairly inexpensive, which is not the same as tasteless or hideous, 
surroundings. 


Stone walls do not a prison make. 


Neither do they make a University; and this is the meaning of 
the famous story concerning Mark Hopkins and the log, when 
seen in its proper setting.* Of the three teachers who have influ- 
enced me most one met his students in the basement of a crowded 
campus building, and the other two in a specimen of “modern” 


8 Cf. the Atlantic Monthly cx. (1932), 733 f. 
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architecture which always made me think of a barn with a college 
education. Yet the impact of their lives upon mine could not have 
been truer and but little more inspiring if our work had been 
centered in Santa Sophia or St. Peter’s. 

In the second place, we ought to cry out that the precious 
school years of our pupils are being foolishly wasted upon mat- 
ters which could better be learned at home, in the office, or the 
factory. Such subjects are chiefly needed because the great bulk 
of our school population cannot drink the pure milk of real aca- 
demic learning. Lest I be misunderstood, I hasten to state at once 
that I favor as much education at public expense as any child of 
even the poorest parents can assimilate; but the attempt to make 
silk purses out of every sow’s ear is a ghastly failure. And the 
requirement that all children continue in school beyond the age 
when many of them find it profitable or even tolerable, results in 
giving passing grades to the unfit or frittering their time away 
with extra-curricular activities or with training (not education) 
in matters which would better be learned elsewhere. In conse- 
quence, we have “students” with a smattering of many things 
and sure knowledge of practically nothing. You can seldom de- 
pend upon their knowing any given thing, however important; 
and the way in which they jumble various things together is 
sometimes a marvel to behold. The former characteristic appears 
from a recent incident at a Big Ten University. At a quiz 
given to a class of majors in English (Juniors and Seniors) was 
included the question, “Who was Pericles?’ The replies were 
analyzed as follows: 


Sculptor 4 Author of Oedipus Rex 1 
Sculpturer (sic) 1 Author of Rex Oedipus 1 
Hero 1 Author of Medea 1 
Persian general during the Greek god 1 
Peloponnesian War 1 Soothsayer 1 
Leader during the time 
of a war 1 King in Sophocles’ play, 
Foster father of Odysseus 1 Euripides 1 
Character in Homer 1 Statesman or equivalent 16 
Outstanding poet of Greece 1 No answer 14 


I cannot vouch for the genuineness of the other story, but it is 
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said that a high-school girl in Louisiana, who was studying ele- 
mentary Latin and physical geography at the same time, was 
asked in a geography test to define “zone,” with the following 
results: “There are two zones, masculine and feminine. The mas- 
culine zone is divided into two parts, temperate and intemperate. 
The feminine zone is likewise divided into two parts, torrid and 


frigid.” (!) 
As a result of these conditions we have an oversupply of 
white-collar workers — what is worse, an oversupply of those 


who aspire to the allurements of white-collar living without pos- 
sessing the brains or personality requisite to doing white-collar 
work; and at the other extreme, we have extremely few to do 
menial tasks with honest pride in doing well what they are best 
qualified to do and without the false sense of shame and humilia- 
tion which a taste of formal education has improperly taught 
them to feel in doing lowly tasks as if they were beneath their 
dignity and powers. 

In the third place, it ought to be recognized that the aims and 
methods of the graduate school are not for every age and type of 
student. Yet our thousands of Ph.D.’s have brought these objec- 
tives into the college, and college alumni in turn have introduced 
them into the high schools, and high-school graduates have car- 
ried them into the grades and kindergartens. A research profes- 
sor who in his seminar maintains an impartiality so finely bal- 
anced that his students never learn his opinion upon any historical 
problem before them sometimes loses the faculty of ever coming 
to a decision and in due time is dutifully imitated by some shallow 
crade-teacher. A gifted artist in a mood of despair which drove 
him to self-destruction recently exclaimed: “America is my na- 
tive land, but it is composed of rogues and children governed by 
morons.” One need not accept so pessimistic a judgment to 
understand that the last thing that the bulk of our population 
needs is to be taught to take nothing for granted, to “debunk”’ 
every tale of heroism, honesty, and honor. Some there be whose 
special qualifications fit them for such tasks, and in due time we 
all profit from their labors. But most of us have no time for 
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such reappraisals in every field. What we need is a training suffi- 
cient to fit us for the niche in life which we are best fitted to fill, 
plus a command of the latest conclusions reached and dispassion- 
ately stated by the greatest of sane experts, together with a knowl- 
edge of what is best and noblest of all that has been said and done 
in the history of the race. In such a program the classics will al- 
ways bear their part. Without such a program Ruskin’s slogan 
will ever be flouted: “Life without labor is guilt; labor without 
art is brutality.” 

I repeat that this is a depression in morale, morals, and spirit- 
ual values no less than in finance. I remember my college teachers 
with respect, some of them even with reverence; and yet the men 
of that generation (and I do not exempt our generation in its 
turn) bear a large responsibility for some of our present ills. In 
intercollegiate athletics they connived at, or at least remained 
acquiescent towards, illegal or questionable practices. With 
amused indifference they tolerated (as we do now) a rottenness 
in student politics which is accurately reflected in public life. 
Sometimes they did not scruple to allow Alma Mater to be 
smirched. I well remember hearing a friend, an alumnus of an- 
other institution, tell how in his undergraduate days healthy stu- 
dents were put in the beds of the university hospitals to impress 
members of the state legislature at their annual visit with the 
need of added facilities. This is and was one of the most highly 
regarded schools in our country, and its president was a man of 
high ideals (usually) whom the nation delighted to honor. Yet 
in all seriousness I say that such an act of deceit, involving stu- 
dents and bearing the endorsement of the officials, worked more 
harm to the standards of the student body than could be effaced 
by all the platitudes which the president himself or imported 
clergymen could utter in a student generation. We need a rebirth 
of common honesty and of a sense of duty not only in our public 
servants but in every citizen from the highest to the lowest. Some 
would derive these qualities from religion, some from philosophy, 
and still others from the idealism of science. But I maintain that 
the classics will be found no less fruitful in this respect than any 
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of the others. Some scientists have forgotten Pasteur’s words: “A 
series of judgments revised without ceasing goes to make up the 
incontestable progress of science. We must believe in this prog- 
ress, but we must never accord more than a limited amount of 
confidence to the forms in which it is successively vested.”’ In 
high school I was taught to explain light in terms of intangible 
ether, which has now been bowed out of the universe. I was 
taught an atomic theory which has been revamped so as no longer 
to be recognizable — and the end is not yet. Without being a 
fundamentalist one may still believe that the last word is yet to 
be spoken concerning the theory of Evolution. For two genera- 
tions successive hosts of scientists inculcated a theory of matter 
and physical causation with an absoluteness which degraded man 
in the universe and reduced him to an automaton. Now this 
world has fallen in confusion about them, and judicious scientists 
realize that the world of sense and feeling is wider than men 
knew. 

However feeble, then, the support which we receive from other 
sources, we may still be pardoned, after all, for believing with 
Plato that there is an ideal world beyond and above that of sen- 
suous substance. For the question is really more fundamental 
than we have hinted so far. If there is a possibility that man has 
freedom of will, however limited, it at once becomes important 
what we choose to do with our lives and what decisions we make 
towards reaching that summum bonum. Certainly here the wide, 
long-drawn-out experience of peoples so gifted and civilized as 
the Greeks and Romans is of inestimable value and can hardly be 
matched elsewhere in the world’s history for either richness or 
variety. In their practical life idealism is exhibited not only by 
the classical worthies already mentioned (see pp. 567 f., above), 
but also by Cornelia when she said “These are my jewels,” by the 
Spartan mothers when they enjoined upon their sons “With your 
shield, or upon it,” by L. Junius Brutus who as first consul put 
his own sons to death when they attempted to restore the Tar- 
quins to kingly power, by countless others scattered through the 
pages of classical history. 
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In literature this idealism and high sense of duty are nowhere 
more convincingly set forth than in Cicero’s De Senectute, from 
which I quote these magnificent words (§43): Qui... iudicabant 
esse profecto aliquid natura pulchrum atque praeclarum, quod sua 
sponte peteretur, quodque spreta et contempta voluptate optimus 
quisque sequeretur. “They judged that there was assuredly some- 
thing naturally fine and honorable which should be sought for its 
own sake and which every excellent man should follow while 
despising and scorning pleasure.” 

The Abbé Sieyés, when asked, many years later, what he had 
done during the French Revolution, is said * to have replied: “I 
lived through it.” After all, it is something to have done that. 
Yet I call upon my classical confréres to assume a more significant 
role during the Depression. Public officials may perhaps have no 
high opinion of our suggestions for financial rehabilitation, for 
in Hegel’s phrase “We learn from history that no one learns any- 
thing from history.’’ Nevertheless, more important than our 
money are our lives and what we do with them and what we get 
out of them. Here no one has a larger opportunity than the 
teacher, and you at least agree with me in thinking that the Latin 
and Greek classics are the supreme vehicle for inspiring the youth 
of our country to high ideals, honesty in both a private and a 
public capacity, honorable dealings with all men, and absolute 
justice to high and low. In this sacred cause I invite and summon 
you to a holy crusade. 


®Cf. Gilbert Seldes, The Years of the Locust: Boston, Little, Brown and 
Co. (1933), 343. 








THE ETERNAL TRIANGLE, FIRST CENTURY B. C. 


By Harrie L. Gorpon 
Punahou School, Honolulu 


In the anxious times which heralded the fall of the Roman 
Republic lived Cato the Younger, stanch defender of the old 
order and the unwavering enemy of the new régime which was 
personified by Julius Caesar. Cato’s public life and his strictly 
conservative political beliefs are fairly well known, but one sur- 
prising incident in his private life may well bear another airing: 
After divorcing one wife for infidelity, he divorced his second 
wife so that one of his friends could marry her, and then after 
that friend’s death, himself remarried her. 

Sometime before 67 B.c. Cato married Atilia, the daughter of 
Atilius Serranus.' There is no record of Cato’s feelings toward 
the lady, but she seems to have been very fond of him, at least if 
her concern over his departure to serve as military tribune in 
Macedonia is any indication. Far from dashing home to his 
bride after his term of service had expired, Cato went on to tour 
Asia. 

On his return to Rome he divided his time between talking 
philosophy with the Stoic Athenodorus and studying the current 
political situation by attending his friends in the Forum. He was 
also engaged in extensive study of the laws relating to the quaes- 
torship, preparatory to becoming a candidate for that office.* All 
this can have left little time for his young wife. Atilia bore him 
in the course of time two children, but Cato’s ideas of a happy 
home life were apparently not very satisfactory, and probably it 
was his absorption in outside matters which led her to seek other 


1Cf. Plutarch, Cato Minor vn, 3. 
2 Ibid. 1x, 1; xvi, 1. 
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diversions. These culminated in the infidelity which caused Cato 
to divorce her.* 

After divorcing Atilia Cato married Marcia, the daughter of 
L. Marcius Philippus, consul in 56, and “a woman of excellent 
reputation, about whom there was the most abundant talk.” * 
Plutarch’s description of her suggests that she was somewhat 
more mature than many Roman brides, though she had not pre- 
viously been married. There is little material on Marcia, though 
she also was deeply concerned over Cato’s personal safety,® and 
Appian says that Cato was extremely fond of her. She had 
borne Cato three children,® and there is not the slightest indica- 
tion that they were not happily married, when suddenly Cato 
divorced her. 

The story is told in Plutarch, Cato Minor xxv: Hortensius 
first asked for the hand of Cato’s daughter Porcia, who was not 
only already married to Bibulus but had borne him two sons. 
What Hortensius’ motives were it is difficult to say; his first 
wife, the daughter of Q. Lutatius Catulus, had apparently died, 
perhaps recently; he had been much disappointed by his only 
son’s profligate ways; and since the rise to power of the trium- 
virate, he had withdrawn from the dangerous vortex of political 
life. Perhaps he saw a cheerless and lonely old age closing in 
upon him, yet hesitated to take a long chance on a second wife. 
Hortensius, who was nearing sixty, was an absurd match for the 
young Porcia, who was about twenty and moreover already 
happily married, as her father pointed out. Then Hortensius 
threw off the mask and asked for the wife of Cato; she was still 


3 Jbid. xxiv, 2. Cf. Lucan’s interpretation, 1, 387 f., Venerisque hic unicus 
usus, Progenies.... 

* Plut., op. cit. xxv, 1. Other references to this marriage are Appian, Bellwm 
Civ, u, 14, 99; Lucan u, 329; Hieronymus, Adversum Jovinianum 1, 46, Brutus 
Porciam virginem duxit uxorem, Marciam Cato non virginem, must have con- 
fused the names of the women, as Porcia had married Bibulus before Brutus, 
and the other sources agree that Marcia had not been married before. 

5 Plut., op. cit. Xxxxvu, 2. 

6 Cf. Lucan ur, 331; Commenta Lucani ur, 331; Adnotationes Lucani 1, 339. 
Or possibly two, and the third was still on the way, as according to Plut., op. 
cit. xxv, 5 she was with child at the time of Hortensius’ proposal. 
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young enough to bear children, and Cato already had all he 
needed. 

Plutarch attributes Cato’s acceptance to his observance of Hor- 
tensius’ deep interest in the matter. Cato did, however, insist 
that Marcia’s father Philippus must first approve. Philippus on 
being consulted consented; Cato divorced her, thus destroying 
his manus over her, and Philippus then gave her in marriage to 
Hortensius. 

Strabo (x1, 9, 1) says that Cato gave Marcia in marriage to 
Hortensius “according to an old custom of the Romans,” but ex- 
amples are singularly lacking.’ The objurgations of the Church 
Fathers * may be set aside as based on the point of view of an 
utterly different age, religion, and standard of morality; in fact 
Augustine himself admits the divergence. Appian ® narrates the 
incident with no comment except that after Hortensius’ death 
Cato took Marcia back “as if he had merely loaned her.” 

So far there would be no criticism worth considering in rela- 
tion to Cato’s action in this matter, for there were no legal obsta- 
cles to divorce either by mutual consent or by repudium, or 
restrictions as to reconciliations and remarriages. But it is a fact 
to be considered that by Quintilian’s day the transaction had evi- 

7There is an interesting passage in Nepos, Dion vi: Nam cum 
uxorem reduxisset, quae alii fuerat tradita. But this may mean only that she 
was under the protection of a friend while Dion was in Corinth, not that she 
actually married some one else. The case is of course not Roman anyhow. 

8 Cf. Tertulianus, Apologeticus xxx1x, O Romanae gravitatis exemplum! 
Leno est philosophus. Augustinus, Contra Julianum Pelagianum v, 46; De Bono 
Coniugali xx1; Hier., Adv. Jov. u, 7, Catonum sectetur exemplum ... pecudum 
more lasciviunt ; ib. 1, 46; Salvianus, De Gubernatione Dei vu, 23; Augustinus, 
De Fide et Operibus x, In Ecclesia, ... nuptiarum non solum vinculum, verum 
etiam sacramentum ita commendatur, ut non liceat viro uxorem suam alteri 
tradere; quod in republica tunc Romana, non solum minime culpabiliter, verum 
etiam laudabiliter Cato fecisse perhibetur. 

®Cf. B. C. u, 14, 99. Lucan 11, 331 also mentions it; so Adnotationes Lucani 
1, 339, while Commenta Lucani u1, 330 has a statement similar to Strabo’s, 
Aput veteres mos fuerat ut quisque susceptis quod lhbitum fuerat liberis propter 
utilitatem civitatis alii uxorem suam traderct, ut illi filios procrearet. Vel 


quoniam philosopho magnae sapientiae viro Catoni contempnenda libido fuerat, 
susceptis tribus liberis uxorem suam Hortensio tradidit. 
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dently become a common subject of declamation.*® This discussion 
surely indicates that the situation was neither so common nor so 
accepted as Strabo and the commentator on Lucan imply. 

The opening for an attack was made when at the outbreak of 
the Civil War, in 49 B.c., Cato took Marcia back — a Marcia who 
by the death of Hortensius was now a wealthy widow. “Why,” 
said Caesar, “should Cato, wanting the woman, give her up or, 
not wanting her, take her back again, unless from the beginning 
he set her as a bait for Hortensius, and gave her up when she was 
young in order to take her back when she was rich?” (Plut., 
C. Min. wu, 4.) But this seems just such stuff as political mud- 
slinging is made of, and Caesar doubtless remembered also Cato’s 
none too private or complimentary remarks about men who made 
women a means to power at the time Caesar married his daughter 
to Pompey. Trafficking in marriage was much too risky to offer 
an enticing prospect of gain to anyone but an inveterate gambler ; 
the possibility that Hortensius might not have died before Cato 
is only one of the chance circumstances which would have com- 
pletely wrecked such a scheme, in addition to the fact that there 
is no evidence of avarice in Cato. The reason given by Plutarch 
(Lu, 3) for taking Marcia back into his home is exceedingly 
plausible: He was going to join Pompey, times were troubled, 
and he needed some one to look after his household (cf. Lucan 
11, 347, where Marcia says, /n curas venio partemque laborum). 
That Marcia was fond of Cato is obvious from the fact that she 
returned to him, but for all that he may not have been exactly her 
ideal. Her affection for the children was doubtless a factor, and 
it is suggestive that she did not remarry Cato until he was going 
away to war and the children needed her. She would inevitably 
retain much independence, also, by returning from choice. Lucan’s 
fervid ravings do no particular credit to his knowledge of femi- 
nine psychology. The simplest view of the psychological situa- 

10 Inst. x, 5, 13, in a list of infinitae quaestiones, Nam quid interest, .. . 
Cato Marciam honestene tradiderit Hortensio, an conveniatne res talis bono 
viro? De personis indicatur, sed de rebus contenditur; and 111, 5, 11, Thesis, “An 


Orestes recte sit absolutus”; cuius generis est, “An Cato recte Marciam Hor- 
tensto tradiderit.” 
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tion is that all three of the people concerned were mature, had a 
calm view of marriage as an institution for the perpetuation of 
the State, and had passed beyond the romantic idealism of youth. 
But the taunts hurled at Cato go to show that the transaction was 
not “according to an ancient custom of the Romans,” while Cato’s 
indifference to them is quite in accord with his general character. 














IS CAESAR’S DE BELLO GALLICO DRY??* 





By ArtHuR HENRY Harrop 
Albion College 


We sometimes hear Caesar’s Gallic War indicted as “dry.”’ We 
allege that the indictment is without due warrant. Our allegation 
will be defended under four main heads. 


I. Carsar’s Gallic War, PER SE 


In Caesar’s Gallic War there is much that is interesting, even 
thrilling: Caesar, as a dynamic military genius, had a wonderful 
hold upon his soldiers. His own bravery was beyond cavil. In the 
battle with the Nervii at the Sambre River in 57 B.c. (11, 25), 
all the Centurions of the fourth cohort of the twelfth legion have 
been killed, the standard bearer slain, the standard lost; and of 
the remaining cohorts nearly all the centurions either killed or 
wounded. At this critical juncture Caesar snatches a shield from 
a soldier in the rear, rushes into the thick of the fray at the front, 
and calling by name the centurions who are yet able to fight, he 
personally directs the desperate encounter, quickly restoring the 
morale of the entire fighting body. 

Again, Caesar knew how to get from his men their best en- 
deavor by reminding them of the traditional bravery of the 
Roman soldier, as shown by the victory of Gaius Marius over the 
Cimbri and Teutons (1, 40), the Roman superiority in the Servile 
Uprising in Italy in 73-71 B.c., and the recent defeat of the Ger- 
mans by the Helvetians, who, he averred, were no match for the 
troops he was addressing. His implication is that there is there- 
fore no reason why they should fear the Germans under Ari- 
ovistus. 

Caesar was a superior strategist. Though the art of war was 
much more thoroughly developed by the Romans than by the 

1Cf. Victor D. Hill, “Background Versus Battleground in Caesar’s Gallic 
Wars,” CLassicaL JouRNAL xxvm (1932), 581-95. — R. C. F. 
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Gauls, Germans, and Britons when Caesar entered Gaul in 58 B.c., 
still his foes often exhibited great skill and determination. Even 
so, there is abundant evidence of Caesar’s clever strategy. He 
could outthink his foes. Among the schemes utilized, swiftness 
of movement is often mentioned. Instances are his outwitting of 
Ariovistus and seizure of Vesontio (1, 38), his capture of No- 
viodunum (11, 12), and his subdual of the rebellious Nervii (v1, 
3). Caesar often sought, therefore, by celerity of movement to 
conquer his foes without risking a battle. 

Sharp fighting and losses in battle are significant. There are 
numerous instances of sharp fighting: In a severe battle with the 
Helvetians on the way to Bibracte (1, 24f.) Caesar dispenses 
with all the horses, so that hope of flight may be cast aside, and 
then desperately fights the foe with javelin and sword till the 
Helvetians are totally defeated. 

Another sharp engagement was with the doughty German king 
Ariovistus (1, 52). The German phalanx is literally battered to 
pieces, and the Germans turn in flight, never ceasing till they 
reach the Rhine, fifty miles away! 

Again, in a combat with the Nervii (11, 20), Caesar, who was 
caught somewhat unawares, shows how he can rapidly integrate 
all the features of successful resistance. Even as he writes about 
it later, he evidently feels again the high tension ; and he expresses 
satisfaction with his troops for knowing how to act without await- 
ing command. 

In connection with losses in battle, we may mention the almost 
total annihilation of the Nervii (1, 28), all but three of their 
600 senators being slain, and of their fighting effectives barely 
500 left out of 60,000. 

Another hot battle was with the Germans (iv, 10 f.), caused 
by their treachery. Despite a truce, the Germans attack Caesar, 
but he wrings victory from threatened defeat. He says: 

The Germans... threw away their weapons, abandoned their standards, 
rushed from their camp; arriving at the junction of the Meuse and the 
Rhine, despairing of further flight, after many had been killed, the rest 


hurled themselves into the river and perished. Our men unharmed, save 
for a few who were wounded, retired to camp. 
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Many interesting character sketches appear. These are not 
formally and fully presented, but nevertheless they are rather 
intimately indicated in the midst of events. 

Orgetorix (1, 2-4), the noblest and richest of the Helvetians, 
aims at the rule of all Gaul. To this end he forms a conspiracy, 
is brought to trial, and fearing conviction and death by fire is 
thought by his countrymen to have committed suicide. 

Ariovistus (1, 31-53), powerful German king, is summoned to 
Gaul to assist the Arverni and the Sequanians but becomes tyran- 
nical and is finally ousted by Caesar at the solicitation of the 
Gallic tribes; but subsequently Caesar has to escape from a snare 
set by Ariovistus, and the latter throws into chains two envoys 
of Caesar. Then comes a terrific battle in which Ariovistus is 
thoroughly beaten. Ariovistus is one of the most striking char- 
acters of history. 

Dumnorix (1, 9, 18, 20; v, 6, 7), leader of the Aeduan anti- 
Roman party, arranges for the Helvetians to migrate through the 
territory of the Sequanians. He proves false to Caesar, who, 
however, yielding to earnest solicitation, pardons him, but places 
guards to watch his conduct. Caesar finally slays him, when he 
endeavors to break away and go home with a detachment of 
Aeduan cavalry. 

Ambiorix (v, 26, 41; v1, 2, 5, 6,9, 29), leader of the Eburones, 
annihilates the Roman forces under Sabinus and Cotta, and later 
inspires the attack on Cicero’s camp in 55 B.c. He and Catuvolcus 
start a revolt of the tribes against Caesar. He encourages, among 
others, the Menapii, whom Caesar subdues, from whom he exacts 
hostages, and whom he compels not to receive Ambiorix within 
their borders. 

Caesar’s reason for a second expedition into Germany was, in 
part, to prevent Ambiorix from taking refuge there. Much ex- 
asperated, Caesar finally requests the neighboring tribes to assist 
him in ravaging the land of Ambiorix. Time and again Caesar 
resumes his relentless pursuit of Ambiorix, but each time Am- 
biorix craftily eludes him and is never captured. 

Vercingetorix, leader of the Arverni, was an exceeding annoy- 
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ance to Caesar. He was the greatest of the Gallic generals, against 
whom, as leader of a widespread uprising of Gallic tribes, Caesar 
waged his seventh campaign (Book vir) in the year 52. Ver- 
cingetorix compels the Bituriges to join the revolt. Caesar checks 
the plan of Lucterius, a commander under Vercingetorix, to at- 
tack Narbo, capital of the province. Presently Caesar hurries to 
the relief of Gorgobina in the country of the Aeduans, which 
Vercingetorix attempts to storm. En route, at Noviodunum, a 
town of the Bituriges, Caesar defeats a detachment of cavalry 
of Vercingetorix, and Noviodunum surrenders. Then comes their 
struggle at Avaricum, largest and most strongly fortified city of 
the Bituriges. Vercingetorix is now accused of treason by his 
own people; but he allays their anger and frees himself of the 
charge. Finally, Avaricum is captured and most of its population 
put to the sword. Then come the struggles at Gergovia, chief 
city of the Arverni, and at Alesia, leading city of the Mandubii. 
The final struggle at Alesia is surcharged with horrors. At last 
Vercingetorix is driven to surrender. For six years he is kept in 
chains as a prisoner and then, after gracing Caesar’s triumph, is 
put to death. On the heights of Alesia today may be seen a gi- 
gantic statue of Vercingetorix, brave but beaten champion of his 
country’s freedom. 

Speeches are numerous in the Gallic War. Always they are 
climaxes of interest, boldly sketching Caesar and his leading 
opponents and others. Occasionally the speech is somewhat spun 
out, particularly when the situation is more than usually tense. 

The Roman schoolboy was carefully trained in writing and 
delivering short speeches, such as were made or might be made 
by important personages under certain circumstances. The short 
speech is today a significant feature of academic training. Indeed 
such a device is very common in literature, ancient and modern, 
both prose and poetry. Inasmuch as this factor in school training 
was distinctly emphasized in Caesar’s day, it is to be expected that 
he will utilize it, when, as a man, he writes of his exploits in 
Gaul. We shall cite only from Book t. 

Noteworthy are the speeches of Divico and Caesar (chaps. 
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13 f.) to each other, and strikingly terse and defiant this final 
fling from Divico: “The Helvetians have learned from their 
ancestors to accept, not to give, hostages! Of that the Roman 
people is a witness !’’ 

On another occasion (chaps. 17 f.) Caesar speaks in rebuke of 
the Aeduans for failure to deliver the grain promised for his 
army. Liscus replies, blaming Dumnorix; and Diviciacus, when 
summoned, tearfully admits the truth of the charge made by 
Liscus. 

Again, Diviciacus makes a vivid speech concerning the haughty 
cruelty of Ariovistus, and Caesar seeks to curb Ariovistus. The 
latter defiantly explodes (chap. 36) : “Attack whenever you like! 
You will learn what the unconquered Germans, thoroughly 
trained in war, who have not lived under a roof for fourteen 
years, can do on the battlefield!’ On the eve of battle, Caesar’s 
men are panicky, but Caesar in an electric speech allays their fears 
and restores their fighting nerve. 

Such speeches of Caesar and others, liberally employed as a 
stylistic device throughout the Gallic War, are of unusual interest, 
owing to the circumstance that Caesar’s more formal and elab- 
orate orations, delivered at various times during his career, are 
lost except for some fragments. From the fragments some idea of 
his oratorical style may be inferred; and from the short speeches 
of the Gallic War one may acquire additional or corroborative 
evidence as to the directness, clearness, and compelling force of 
his speechmaking. Next to Cicero, Caesar is said to have been 
the most effective speaker of his day. 

Cicero in his Brutus, according to Atticus, the interlocutor at 
that point, strongly compliments Caesar as a speaker. Many of 
Caesar’s speeches were probably extant at that time and later.? 
Of course it is not to be forgotten that Cicero wrote his Brutus in 
46 B.c., just a short time after Caesar became master of Rome. 

1a Cf. Brutus 252: “Sed tamen, Brute,” inquit Atticus, “de Caesare et ipse 
ita iudico et de hoc [Cicero] huius generis acerrimo existimatore saepissime 
audio, illum omnium fere oratorum Latine loqui elegantissime.” 


2Cf. Brutus 262: Tum Brutus, “Orationes quidem eius mihi vehementer 
probantur; compluris autem legi.” 
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Cicero may well have felt uneasy as to how Caesar, if successful, 
would treat him; for ever since Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus 
formed that powerful political ring known as the First Trium- 
virate, in 60 B.c., Cicero had viewed with misgivings the Cae- 
sarian prospects. In 49, on the verge of civil war, Cicero sought 
to act as peacemaker between Pompey and Caesar. Failing, he 
cast his lot with Pompey; and then came the gnawing suspense 
regarding Caesar’s probable attitude toward him, though Caesar 
in the end received him graciously. Make what we may out of 
this, at any rate in 46 B.c., in his Brutus, Cicero, discussing the 
history of oratory, Greek and Roman, mentions in a list of some 
200 orators only three living orators besides himself; and of 
the three Caesar is one. 

In the following century, Quintilian,® the distinguished teacher 
of rhetoric, and Tacitus,* the brilliant historian, praise Caesar’s 
oratorical ability; and Fronto® in the second century, eminent 
rhetorician in the reign of Hadrian, joins in the enthusiastic 
encomiums. Indeed, the testimonia today available constitute a 
substantial array of complimentary statements from writers of 
high repute, who eagerly pay tribute to Caesar’s oratorical genius. 
Hence, the brief speeches assigned by Caesar to himself and 
others in the Gallic War take on increased interest. 

Descriptions are generously employed in the Gallic War. Many 
of them are of more than usual interest. To present these in 
significant detail is here impossible. A mere reference must 
suffice. 

Mention is made of the peculiar construction of the ships of 
the Veneti (111, 13), of the British method of chariot fighting (1v, 
33), of the inhabitants (v, 12), resources, size, and shape of 
Britain, wrongly conceived, to be sure, in its relation to Spain, 
the customs of Britain (v, 14), political organization and factions 

3 Cf. Quintilian x, 1, 114: C. Caesar si foro tantum vacasset, non alius ex 
nostris contra Ciceronem nominaretur. Tanta in eo vis est, id acumen, ea con- 
citatio, ut illum eodem animo dixisse quo bellavit appareat; exornat tamen haec 
omnia mira sermonis, cuius proprie studiosus fuit, elegantia, 

4Cf. Tacitus, An. x11, 3: Dictator Caesar summis oratoribus aemulus. 


5 Cf. Fronto, Ep. p. 123: Caesari facultatem dicendi video imperatoriam 
fuisse. 
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of Gaul (v1, 11-24), the Druids, their training of youth, arbitra- 
ment of disputes, their belief in the transmigration of souls 
(v1, 14), their ideas about the size of the earth, the universe, 
nature, and the power and authority of the gods, Gallic super- 
stitions (v1, 16), human sacrifices, marriage customs (v1, 19), 
and funeral rites, the censoring of news (v1, 20), how the Ger- 
mans differ from the Gauls (vi, 21-24), their aloofness from 
agriculture through fear of losing their “fighting edge,’ their 
desire for wide frontiers of deserted lands as a testimony to the 
terror felt for them by their neighbors; mention is made of the 
ox (v1, 26) with but a single branching horn, and of the curious 
elk (v1, 27) with short horns and jointless legs (is Caesar here 
deliberately Munchausen-izing?), which sleeps leaning against 
trees, and if so unfortunate as to fall, is unable to rise again! 
What a sight to see them lying here and there, utterly helpless! 
“Believe it or not!” 

Caesar also manifests a real penchant for all sorts of episodes. 
Here again we can merely allude, though plainly the omission 
of interesting and illuminating details is much to be regretted. 

Consider, then, the Roman soldiers so unnerved (1, 39) at the 
thought of Ariovistus, that they are feverishly engaged in mak- 
ing out their “last will and testament’’! Recall the two envoys 
(1, 47) from Caesar to Ariovistus, who throws them into chains. 
Smile, if you will, at Ariovistus for superstitiously deferring 
battle till the new moon (1, 50). See the German women (1, 51) 
weeping and stretching out their hands to husband and brother, 
begging them not to permit them to fall into the power of the 
Romans. Think of C. Valerius Procillus, intimate friend and host 
of Caesar, rescued by the latter, after being three times spared 
burning by his foes, because of “the kindness of the lots” (1, 53). 
Imagine the Atuatuci (11, 30) ridiculing the Roman siege towers 
set up at such a distance “by men of such small stature.”” Witness 
the slaughter of conquered foes and the sale of thousands of 
prisoners of war as slaves. Behold wasted fields and blazing 
villages, drear testimonials to Caesar’s punitive measures. Recall 
the heroic death of Piso the Aquitanian and his brother’s frenzied 
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dash among the foe to share the former’s tragic fate (1v, 12). 
And it would be only too bad if we failed to remind you of that 
unusual scene where the rival centurions, T. Pullo and L. 
Vorenus (v, 44), leap out of the camp, Pullo leading and chal- 
lenging Vorenus to follow, into the midst of the besieging foe, 
slay right and left, help each other dramatically, and then leap 
back, miraculously unharmed, within the fortifications to the 
thunderous applause of their admiring fellow-soldiers. 


II. Proportion oF SucH INTERESTING MATERIAL 


But says some doubting Thomas: “Yes, what you have cited 
is interesting enough; but it is not in sufficient quantity to prevent 
the Gallic War as a whole from being dry.”’ 

In rejoinder one needs but to say that a cursory examination 
will reveal that, out of a total of some 200 pages in the entire 
seven books of the Gallic War, fully 150 pages are generously 
featured with the very sorts of fascinating subject matter pre- 
sented in the first main section of this paper. Surely, from the 
standpoint of content, at least, an author can hardly be justly 
charged with being dry if three-fourths of his subject matter 
possess such varied interest. 

And as for style, one does not fail to see the charm of sim- 
plicity, straightforwardness, and freedom from figures of speech 
and other decorations which the proponents of ornate rhetoric 
may fancy. As we shall presently see, even Cicero with all his 
love for such trappings admires Caesar for their absence. 
Possibly we may venture to suggest that simplicity of style, so 
evident nowadays in many varieties of literary output, even 
accentuates the total dramatic effect. The very nonchalance of 
the affirmations is often distinctly compelling. Caesar’s plainness 
of style finds not a few admirers in this twentieth century. All 
this, if in fair measure true, militates against the allegation of 
dryness. 


III. Was THE Gallic War Dry at THE TIME It Was PropuUCcED? 


Though the Gallic War even today manifests these highly 
interesting features, it was doubtless distinctly more interesting 
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at the time it was written, inasmuch as it had pointed significance 
for certain men and events. And in all fairness any piece of 
literature should be estimated, first of all, in the light of the 
circumstances under which it was produced. 

The Gallic War was probably written after the fall of Alesia 
and published in 51 B.c., before Caesar’s break with Pompey 
(v1, 1), who became his great rival for the political leadership of 
Rome. Caesar indubitably sought to capitalize his achievements 
in Gaul as a means to this end. Hence it may be fairly assumed 
that the Gallic War was intended, in part at least, as political 
propaganda. In view of this fact it might be expected that Caesar 
would now and then speak of himself not as “Caesar” but as 
ego. More than that, he might be expected to take special pains 
to justify his course in the Gallic campaigns; but he shows 
a better knowledge of human psychology ; for his self-effacement 
carries the reader with him, wins sympathy, and more certainly 
accomplishes with the Roman public what he wishes to accom- 
plish. All this is reinforced by the fact that Cicero, though polit- 
ically opposed to Caesar, wrote of him in his Brutus (LXxv, 262) : 
They [sc. Memoirs of the Gallic War] deserve all praise. They are 
plain, straightforward, and elegant, every adornment being discarded as 
a garment that is laid aside. Caesar wished to provide for other writers 
material to serve a historic purpose; and possibly men lacking in good 
taste, who like to adorn facts with tawdry graces of expression, may 
think that he has rendered a service in this regard; but he has deterred 
men of sound sense from trying to improve on his writing. For in history 


a pure and brilliant exactness of expression is the top-notch of attain- 
able beauty. 


IV. Wuy SHOULD THE Gallic War Topay BE ConsIpERED Dry? 

Interest is of prime importance as a motive in study; and hence 
it is of practical value in teaching. If the teacher cannot rouse 
interest, whatever the subject, the pursuit of that subject with a 
class is very difficult and more or less futile. So it is of basic 
concern that the subject being studied shall not prove dry. In 
general, anything that the student understands and can explain 
to some one else is not in grave danger of being labeled dry. 

How then, should the Gallic War be approached? It is a his- 
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torical, or quasi-historical, study. The reader wants to find out 
just what Caesar is saying about the countries and the peoples. 
Next in importance is the linguistic factor. To “do’’ Caesar as 
language, aside from meaning, content, historical significance, is 
well-nigh impossible and valueless. For if the meaning is not 
clearly conveyed by the translation, of what consequence is the 
so-called translation? No translation that fails to indicate the 
thought is tolerable. One unavoidable difficulty is the compara- 
tively small amount read at any one lesson, and the consequent 
slowness of progress with the narrative, the result being that 
there is likely to be no sustained and adequate grasp of the entire 
plan. The student’s struggle with forms, syntax, and English 
order, not to allude to acceptable idiomatic rendering, is so 
serious, that the “flow of the thought” is constantly interrupted ; 
and he fails to note that the Gallic War from beginning to end but 
illustrates that famous saying: “All the world’s a stage and men 
and women only players.” Teachers should often read in review 
page after page in order to make this perfectly evident to the 
student. This review reading is even more significant than pre- 
view (sight) reading, though, of course, I do not decry the 
value and necessity of the latter. The plan of treatment in the 
Gallic War and its political as well as literary implications should 
be kept in view from the outset; and each lesson should be so 
intelligently read that the student can clearly tell what he has 
read about when he leaves the classroom. 

The slowness of progress alluded to operates against observ- 
ance of the various features of interest heretofore mentioned. 
One should hesitate to pronounce on the “dryness” of the treatise, 
if he labors under partial, narrow, and wholly inadequate com- 
prehension of what it is all about. 

The Gallic War has very much more of interest in it than, e.g., 
algebra or geometry. It is surely as interesting as history, which 
it essentially is ; and who will assert that history is dry ? Compared 
with other Latin commonly read in high school, the Gallic War 
may seem to some to be dry. It does not possess the tempestuous 
passion or rolling phrase, the challenging interrogation or thrill- 
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ing exclamation, of Cicero’s Catilinarians. It is devoid of the rich 
ornamentations and striking metaphors and similes of Vergil’s 
Aeneid. It lacks the bold and fantastic imagination of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses. But, as previously intimated, its content and 
style are certainly appealing when fairly evaluated. 

Difficulties of style are, indeed, easily discernible; for they are 
constantly recurring. They are at least two in number: (1) The 
long sentence, not infrequently consisting of six to eight lines, 
and made up of various leading and subordinate propositions ; 
(2) indirect discourse, plentifully distributed through the treatise. 

These two stylistic features are particularly difficult for second- 
year Latinists in high school, at the age of fifteen or sixteen. In 
fact, they are all but overwhelming — so much so, that it taxes 
the pedagogical expertness of the most adroit instructor. 

But these difficulties are not synonymous with dryness. Some, 
yes, many, of the most stirring and dramatic parts are couched 
in long sentences and indirect discourse. Caesar is difficult, as 
a bright and competent graduate student once frankly admitted 
to me, saying: “I used to imagine that Caesar was easy. But I 
later discovered that it is actually rather difficult, if considered 
in all its implications.”’ 

In view of these difficulties, for many years the editors have 
striven to reduce them. Sundry plans have been called into re- 
quisition, such as a general introduction which seeks to give the 
student at the outset the necessary preliminary orientation ; saner 
and simpler and briefer notes that young students can understand, 
notes that are not primarily a vehicle for the airing of the editor’s 
storehouse of knowledge (some of it often confusing rather than 
enlightening to the student) ; maps, plans, pictures, facsimile bits 
of Caesar manuscript, English headings sketching the story, pre- 
sentation of some of the indirect discourse first in the form of 
direct discourse; reduction of certain portions to a short-sentence 
arrangement, selected grammar embodied in the Caesar text, 
notes at the bottom of the page (if this is a help), and so on ad 
libitum. 

All these schemes to which numerous editors have resorted 
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testify to nothing more than to their feeling that the Gallic War, 
in the form in which Caesar presumably wrote it, is ill adapted to 
second-year high-school students. It is plainly too much for them. 
Caesar would more than likely have shifted his style a good deal, 
if, in his wildest dreams of world imperialism, he had caught 
the idea that his Memoirs would be utilized as a textbook for 
American high schools of the twentieth century! Though I have 
serious doubts whether he would have scorned the opportunity, 
as did Horace, Sat. 1, 10, 74: 
An tua demens 
vilibus in ludis dictari carmina malis? 
Non ego! 


But nevertheless this does not prove dryness. In more recent 
years there has been a mounting wave of complaint and an in- 
creased determination not to submit to the “tradition of Caesar’s 
Gallic War’ in second-year high school. And if other easier — 
not necessarily more interesting or less dry — Latin had long 
ago been substituted, much of the loss of patronage after “that 
fatal second year” could have been avoided. Plainly, the insistence 
upon “‘maintaining the tradition” has been “bonehead”! But again 
I reiterate, that charge does not prove dryness. 

The World War—and why not charge it with one more 
“crime in the human calendar’? — has served to make Caesar’s 
Gallic War more interesting and important for American students 
than at any previous period. What a thrill it gave us, when, in 
the early days of that titanic struggle, some shining Latinist, who 
could summon his Latin outside the classroom, in narrating the 
ferocity of the German attack upon Belgium and the gallant 
defense, aptly quoted: Horum omnium fortissimi sunt Belgae! 
Never, indeed, has the Gallic War been less dry. Opportunity for 
comparison with modern situations in France renders the study 
of the conditions of 58-51 B.c., as Caesar saw them, of height- 
ened interest. Present editing of the Gallic War may well take 
cognizance of this opportunity. 




















NATURE-IMAGERY IN VERGIL’S AENEID 


By Artuur L. Keira 
University of South Dakota 


Vergil like other great epic poets is free in the use of illustra- 
tive imagery. He had before him the precedent established by 
Homer, whose similes he often borrows, not slavishly and literally 
but almost always in a manner that maintains his own independ- 
ent attitude. It requires no exhaustive study of the imagery of 
these two poets to discover important differences. As one’s char- 
acter may be determined by knowing what pictures he is accus- 
tomed to observe, so a poet’s attitude toward nature and life may 
be learned by studying the pictures he uses and the manner in 
which he uses them. The suitableness of imagery, particularly 
the long simile, was known to Vergil as well as to Homer. With 
both it may be viewed as a thing apart from the narrative. The 
grand style of the epic is maintained by the splendid pictures 
which they throw upon the canvas. Aside from all relation with 
the thought, they serve as ornaments and relieve the monotony of 
the long narrative. By comparison with poets like Sophocles, 
Horace, and Tennyson, whose imagery is not so readily disen- 
gaged from the web of the thought, we may see how prominent 
is the imagery of Homer and Vergil as a rhetorical device. And 
yet though they serve this rhetorical purpose, we find, especially 
in Vergil, a very real connection with the thought and perfect 
propriety in their use. 

One’s attitude toward nature determines largely his attitude 
toward all the problems of life agd of art. For this reason we 
have chosen to examine the images of Vergil drawn from nature, 
and where his manner can be made clearer by a comparison with 
others, as with Homer and Milton, it will be done. Vergil does 
not show that immediate intimacy with nature which marks the 
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Iliad and Odyssey. There is, indeed, an interest in nature present, 
but it is of a more remote sort. Vergil seems to enjoy nature at a 
respectful distance. Homer takes her in his embrace. Again, 
Vergil prefers nature in her tranquil moods while Homer loves 
nature best when in the most intense activity. The difference be- 
tween the two poets might be inferred from their respective points 
of view. Homer seems to write of events which were a vital part 
of his experiences. Nowhere is remoteness apparent. Vergil on 
the contrary deliberately chose a viewpoint a thousand years in 
the past ; and standing on the mythical, heroic heights of Troy, he 
commanded a view of the empire stretching without goals and 
without seasons before him. The events which he narrates are 
not told for their own sake but to magnify that for which they 
were a preparation. Homer’s story is sufficient unto itself and 
needs no further consummation. Thus, in their respective points 
of view we have a safe indication of the degree of participation 
shared by each poet in his story and of the nearness of nature 
to his heart. This attitude of the poet we shall endeavor to keep 
before us in the present discussion. We shall not attempt a com- 
plete classification, yet we shall follow the conventional arrange- 
ment without any important deviations. 


WINDS 


Vergil seems not to have been impressed with the suitableness 
of breezes for agreeable situations. In a few undeveloped meta- 
phors we find the breeze of a favorable fortune and the breath 
of fame. For his story of war the stormy aspects of winds are 
more suitable, and for this purpose he employs many elaborate 
similes. Thus Turnus is resistless with martial fury and drives 
the ranks of the enemy before him as the blast of the Thracian 
Boreas resounds on the Aegean sea, pursuing the waves and caus- 
ing the clouds in the sky to flee (xu, 365). And so again Aeneas 
leads against the foe as a storm cloud comes over the sea threaten- 
ing ruin and devastation to the crops, and the winds fly in advance 
and bear the sound to the shore (xu, 451). Here and elsewhere 
Vergil involves the wind with the sea but only in a general way 
and apparently without recognizing any particular relation be- 
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tween the two elements such as is found in Homer. The storm 
may indeed have its origin upon the sea, but the poet is more 
interested in the effect upon the clouds, forest, and crops. The 
impressiveness of opposing winds with the attendant tumult and 
destruction is appropriately used to represent the clash of two 
hostile forces, though the poet draws more upon fancy than upon 
experience in his description. The Greeks meet the Trojans in 
battle ‘‘as when opposing winds at the bursting of a storm clash 
together, Zephyrus and Notus and Eurus rejoicing in his eastern 
steeds ; and the woods resound and Nereus with foaming trident 
rages and stirs up the sea from the lowest depths” (11, 416). The 
next example is more characteristically Vergilian: 
Just as discordant winds in the mighty aether stir up contention with 
well-matched courage and strength, and neither they nor the clouds nor 
the sea yield each to the other, and their strife is long in the balance 
and they all stand opposed in tense struggle, just so the Trojans and 
Latins meet in battle (x, 356). 
The poet has spiritualized the winds — they are discordant, and 
they have courage. After reading the description of the winds in 
the hollow mountain of Aeolus, we are naturally prepared for this 
personification. It is also Vergilian that the whole emphasis of 
the simile is placed on the moment of suspended action, though it 
is the result of a struggle. Homer’s manner is quite the opposite, 
as the following example shows: 
And as the east wind and the south wind contend with one another in 
shaking a deep wood in the dells of a mountain, shaking beech and ash 
and smooth-barked cornel-tree, that clash against each other their long 
boughs with marvellous din and a noise of branches broken, so the 
Trojans and Achaeans were leaping on each other and slaying. 
Homer’s image is tense with action and noise. Homer’s simile 
is dramatic and Vergil’s static. The storm of war for the on-com- 
ing enemy is rather frequent. The most notable instance is found 
in Aen. xu, 283: 
It toto turbida caelo 
tempestas telorum ac ferreus ingruit imber, 


1Cf. Iliad xvi, 765, translated by Lang, Leaf, and Myers. The other transla- 
tions in this article are my own. 
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“a wild storm of darts fills all the sky and a rain of steel assails 
them.” This picturesque metaphor gains added force from its 
alliterative and onomatopoetic elements. 

The rising murmur of dissent among the gods is like the pre- 
monitory stirring of the winds confined in the forest, foretoken- 
ing storms about to descend upon sailors (x, 96). This may have 
suggested to Milton his simile of blustering winds, though he 
adapts it to a slightly different situation. Mammon scarce had 
finished speaking, 

When such murmur fill’d 
The assembly, as when hollow rocks retain 
The sound of blustering winds, which all night long 
Had roused the sea, now with hoarse cadence lull 
Seafaring men o’erwatched, whose bark by chance 
Or pinnace anchors in a craggy bay 
After the tempest. 


With the latter the storm is subsiding ; hence the poet uses the 
last rumblings of the wind, enhanced by hollow rocks, while with 
the former the emphasis is upon the increasing storm of wrath. 
Each is quite appropriate in its place. Vergil’s simile borders 
closely upon the storm of soul, but it is not so clear a case as one 
found in Homer, far removed, however, from his ordinary man- 
ner, in which the souls of the Achaeans are troubled “as when 
two winds stir up the fishy deep, Boreas and Zephyrus, blowing 
from Thrace with sudden onset, and straightway the dark billow 
is crested and casts out much seaweed along the shore.”’ (J/. Ix, 
4). Since Vergil belongs to a more introspective age, we might 
have expected him rather than Homer to develop the image 
involving the inward soul of man. This fact well illustrates the 
impossibility of restraining a poet within the general limits im- 
posed by his age and his environment. 


CLoupsS 


While clouds are involved in many similes in which winds 
predominate, aside from this, Vergil made little use of them. 
In undeveloped metaphors we have the cloud of birds, of the 
enemy, and of war. One effective, perhaps original, use of the 
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cloud in simile occurs in Aen. vit, 622: “A breastplate of 
bronze, rigid, bright-red, huge, as when a dark cloud is lighted 
from the rays of the sun and shines afar.’’ This comparison is 
very appropriate. The dark cloud is suggestive of danger, and the 
gleaming that is seen at a distance is ominous for those who, even 
though far away, are yet to meet the bearer of the breastplate. 


Snow, Hai, LIGHTNING, RAINBOW 


Vergil has numerous metaphors from snow for the obvious 
quality of whiteness, none of which are developed and perhaps 
not felt as living metaphors. The downfall of hail is more suitable 
for the experiences of war. Aeneas overwhelmed with weapons 
seeks protection and endures the cloud of war until the thunders 
shall cease, as ploughman and peasant flee from the downpouring 
hail and wait until the sun is restored (1x, 668). This simile is 
broad and general enough to furnish several points of compari- 
son. The blows which Entellus deals his opponent are as frequent 
as the hailstones rattling upon the roof (v, 458). While this simile 
ostensibly makes number the point of similarity, no doubt the 
idea of destruction is present by implication. The metaphor from 
the thunder represents speed and shock and sound. In one curious 
simile the poet compares the sudden passion thrilling Vulcan to 
the lightning attended by thunder, cleaving the cloud with flash- 
ing light (vi11, 391). The appeal which this simile makes to the 
eye and ear is entirely extraneous to the comparison and serves 
only the purpose of ornament. The rainbow with its thousand 
varied colors in the full sunlight represents the serpent with its 
brilliant scales (v, 88). The association of the rainbow with the 
serpent is very unpleasant in comparison with the beautiful pic- 
ture of Iris as the rainbow goddess at the close of the fourth 
book, where its purpose was to suggest a relief from the gloomy 
story just ended. 


LicHt, DARKNESS 


Light in metaphor carries the implication of safety and deliver- 
ance. Thus Hector is the Jux Dardaniae; so in Aen. x1, 349, 
lumina tot cecidisse ducum, “so many lights of leaders have 
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fallen,” though here cecidisse may suggest that the /uwmina are 
stars which have set. The contrast between the darkness of igno- 
rance or uncertainty and the light of knowledge is brought out in 
Aen. x11, 669, 


Ut primum discussae umbrae et lux reddita menti, 


“as soon as darkness was dispelled and light returned to his 
mind.” Death is darkness and a shadow. Aeneas attacks Haemon- 
ides and enwraps him in a mighty shadow. “The iron sleep of 
death presses upon the eyelids of one slain in battle, and the eyes 
are closed in everlasting night” (x, 745). This is of course 
reminiscent of Homer’s xownoato ydAxeov tavov, //. x1, 241. The 
associations of the gloomy realms of death render quite fitting the 
simile found in the Aen. v1, 270: “Onward they go just as one 
travels in the forest by the scanty light of the fickle moon when 
Jupiter has wrapped the sky in shadow and dark night has 
robbed all things of their hues.” 


CELESTIAL BopIEs 


The omen of the shooting star in the second book with its 
amplification of details would seem to indicate that Vergil had 
an interest in celestial bodies as being quite suitable for his 
imagery, but the images are few and generally uncertain. Brief 
metaphors, perhaps faded, are drawn from stars for describing a 
sword or shield. Pallas, and, by implication, his armor are likened 
to the morning star, Lucifer, a star which Venus loves beyond 
all other fiery stars, which after its bath in the Ocean dispels the 
darkness (vir, 589). This simile was suggested by one in Homer, 
Il. v, 5, but contains several details which are the product of a 
more sophisticated mind than Homer’s. There is another beauti- 
ful simile, the suggestion for which is found in Apollonius 
Rhodius, Argo. tv, 1479, though Vergil has made it his own by 
the delicate way in which he has applied it. Dido in the realm of 
ghosts is dimly seen, as when one sees or thinks he sees the new 
moon through the clouds (Aen. v1, 452). There is a subtle propri- 
ety in this simile both in its subjective and its objective phases. 
The darkness of a cloudy night with a sudden glimpse of the 
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bright moon corresponds well with the gloom of the nether world 
in which the beloved Dido is a radiant gleam; and the unreality of 
this unsubstantial realm is well expressed in the words, “he sees 
or thinks he sees.”’ The fire from Aeneas’ shield is compared to 
the star Sirius that brings drouth and disease to mankind (x, 
272). Following Homer, Vergil finds the likeness in the ominous 
character as well as in the brightness of the star. The star is 
associated, the simile being in double form, with the blood-red 
comet seen on a clear night, gleaming ominously. Milton probably 
was thinking of this simile in the following: 
Satan stood 
Unterrified and like a comet burned 
That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 
In the arctic sky and from his horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war. 
It will be observed that Milton transfers the ominous character 
of the star to the comet, as it is not in his manner to associate 
danger and harm with stars in their normal state, though once 
the sun in an eclipse is so used. 
FIRE 
Vergil far exceeds Homer in his application of fire to represent 
violent emotions. Frenzy, anger, grief, anxiety, and enthusiasm 
may flame. This fire is sometimes localized in the bones or heart 
and manifests itself in strong action or words. Allecto, the Fury, 
is mythical, but her association with fire is ultimately metaphor- 
ical. Her adventures in the seventh book of the Aeneid are repre- 
sented by metaphors from fire. She is inflamed and may inflame. 
The incentive to warfare which she gives Turnus comes in the 
form of a torch burning with smoldering fire, planted by her in 
his heart. Homer’s image of the gleam of fire in the eye has been 
far outdone by Vergil, for not only does the fire blaze in Turnus’ 
eyes but the sparks leap therefrom (x11, 101). The fire of love is 
also frequent. The subtle flame consumes the marrow of the 
smitten Dido. It is a secret fire enkindled within the bones. It 
runs like a wildfire (and then compared to lightning) through 
the frame of Vulcan (vir, 389). Vergil, like Homer, has the 
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image of the forest fire, but in one case he applies it very differ- 
ently. It lacks both the tense action and the brilliance of Homer’s 
simile. 

As winds arise in summer in answer to prayer and the shepherd scatters 
the fire in the forest, and suddenly the intervening portions catch fire 
and one fierce line of Vulcan extends through the wide fields and the 
shepherd seated in triumph looks down upon the rejoicing flames, just 
so do all Pallas’ brave companions come together and delight him 
[x, 405]. 

The isolated cases of bravery are the detached fires; and when 
finally united under one leader, the whole battle line is represented 
as the onward swoop of a continuous forest fire. As in Homer, we 
find here the interested spectator and the common feeling of joy, 
which serves as one element of the comparison. We note next the 
“tempest in the teapot.” The martial fury of Turnus is as “when 
a fire of brushwood is applied with great crackling to the sides 
of a seething caldron and the water leaps high from the heat and 
the steam rages within and will not be restrained’ (vir, 462). 
Conington is probably right in ascribing this to the influence of 
Il. xx1, 362, where Homer makes use of a caldron of boiling fat 
to represent the boiling river of Xanthus; and the archaic words 
and poetic touches indicate an effort on Vergil’s part to make his 
simile somewhat more dignified than the Homeric prototype. 
The metaphor of the soul as the fire of unmixed air, awrai sim- 
plicis ignem (v1, 747), however it may be regarded in philosophy, 
has reference to its refining and refined qualities and to its posi- 
tion as an elemental nature. 


SEA 


Vergil, unlike Homer, did not observe the many special details 
of the sea, such as the rolling of the swollen and crested waves, 
their endless succession, the dashing of the foam, and the like. 
One may readily believe that Homer’s knowledge of the sea had 
arisen from his own personal experiences. But Vergil has only a 
conventional acquaintance with the deep. He seems to behold the 
sea from the shore, to which the winds bear the roaring of the 
waves, and to catch only the general aspects suggested in words 
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that mean to ebb and to flow. As noted above, Homer loves to 
associate the storm with the sea; for, as he says, it is the violence 
of the wind which chiefly swells the waves. Vergil may place the 
origin of the storm there, but he is more concerned with its effect 
upon the land. This difference may be seen by comparing Aen. 
xu, 365 with J/. x1, 305. The general similarity is such as to in- 
dicate that Vergil had the Homeric example in mind. In one case 
it is Hector, in the other, Turnus, who is slaying the ranks of the 
enemy. Homer begins the simile with the action of the winds 
upon the clouds and follows the wind to the waves which are 
rolled high, and he finds the likeness finally in the foam-flakes 
cast here and there, which represent the falling heads of the slain. 
But Vergil, while beginning with the wind on the sea, follows it 
to the shore and makes it pursue the clouds, in which pursuit he 
finds the likeness to the rout of the enemy. He merely reverses 
the process of Homer. 

But while falling far short of Homer in his powers of out- 
ward observation he goes farther than Homer in finding in the 
inward soul of man waves and tides of passion and anger. This 
correspondence between the physical sea and the soul is not found 
in Homer outside of the remarkable image wherein the dumb, 
unmoving wave represents the pondering mind of Nestor. In 
Vergil the metaphor is not restricted to a single word but is 
sometimes carried through several details. Great tides of anger 
roll in Juno’s heart (x11, 831). The passion of Dido swells and 
rages as a great tide (1v, 531). Turnus, undecided as to his course, 
wavers with a changing tide (xu, 486). The failure of hopes is 
the receding tide (in contrast with our full tide of success) (11, 
169). Concretely, the advancing fire of burning Troy has its 
tides (11, 706). The fall of Troy was a ruinous flood, a metaphor 
made emphatic by its association with the literal sea over which 
the survivors are immediately borne (vu, 228). The assembling 
troops are as many as the waves rolling over the Libyan deep 
(vir, 718). A brawl between the peasants and Trojans arises, 
growing into battle, 

As when the waters begin to whiten with the first wind and gradually the 
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sea is lifted and throws up waves higher and higher and rises from 
the lowest depths to the sky (v1, 528). 


In the general description this approaches the style of Homer, 
yet unlike Homer’s manner the comparison is general only and 
not reduced to a single detail and thus seems to betray a lack of 
the intimate knowledge of the sea possessed by Homer. The simile 
of Aen. x1, 624 has been compared with //. x1, 305 by some, but 
the resemblance is superficial. Here again we have Homeric am- 
plification. But as usual with Vergil the emphasis is not laid 
upon the sea but upon the wave-beaten shore and foam-lashed 
crags and the sundered rocks rolled back by the receding waters, 
while in the Homeric simile the stress lies in the scattered foam- 
flakes, a detail bearing no connection with the shore. While differ- 
ing thus, Vergil has produced here a noteworthy picture and one 
quite Homeric in its movement. The Tuscans twice drive the 
Rutulians to their walls and are themselves driven back, 


as when the sea rushing on in alternating billows now hastes to the 
shore and with foaming waves leaps over the cliffs and scatters the 
sand far from the sea, now swiftly receding swallows up the rocks 
sundered by the flood and with falling waters abandons the shore. 


The similes of vi1, 586 and x, 692, however, do very strongly 
resemble the Homeric prototype in //. xv, 618. In both cases, as 
in Homer, the emphasis lies upon the rock extending out into the 
sea that unmoved receives the buffeting of the winds, just as 
Latinus and Mezentius meet the assaults of the enemy without 
flinching. Contrary to his custom Vergil here notes some 
slighter details such as we find in Homer, relating to the foaming 
rocks and the seaweed cast on the shore. 


Rocks, RIVERS 


Vergil’s simile of the rolling stone was clearly written under the 
influence of the Homeric prototype, //. x1m, 137, but with im- 
portant differences. The occasion is not the same; for Turnus is 
destined for a time to be irresistible; hence nothing may be said 
of the staying of the rock. The rock is personified in close imita- 
tion of Homer by improbus for avadys and exultat for avadodoxet, 
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It is characteristic of Vergil that while he has less noise than 
Homer he reflects more on the cause for the dislodgment of the 
stone, which refiection involves elements too indirect for Homer. 
Turnus rushes through the rout of the enemy just as when a stone from 
a mountain’s summit rushes down in sheer descent, sundered by the 
wind or a heavy rain or weakened by the long lapse of years; the shame- 
less crag with mighty movement is borne straight on and leaps over 
the ground involving in its ruin the forests and flocks and men [XII, 
684-89}. 

Vergil’s attention is apt to be fixed upon the havoc wrought to 
crops and herds. So when Aeneas and Turnus rush together in 
battle it is as “when with swift descent from lofty mountains 
foaming streams resound and seaward haste, each forcing its 
way by ruin” (xu, 523). And again when Troy is burning it is 
compared to a mountain torrent that destroys the happy crops 
and the labors of men (11, 304). The destruction is emphasized 
by the repetition of the verb sternit. And a little later when the 
Greeks rush into Priam’s palace the attack is compared with a 
foaming stream that breaks the dikes and is borne over all the 
fields and brings ruin upon cattle and stables (11, 496). But if 
noise is not generally the object of comparison sought by the quiet 
Vergil it is not altogether excluded. The following is clearly an 
appeal to the ear: A shout runs through the Ausonian ranks 
just as “when rocks impede the rapid streams and a great din 
arises from the checking of the waters and the neighboring banks 
resound with the roaring waves” (x1, 297). For a moment he 
seems to find pleasure in the tumult of the occasion. But in strik- 
ing contrast with this simile is that of the Rutulians who march 
silently to battle “as the deep Ganges rises silently in seven quiet 
streams or as the Nile with sluggish stream flows back from the 
plains and conceals itself in its own bed” (1x, 30). This simile 
would look strange in Homer. 


ANIMALS 


Commentators frequently indicate that the originals of certain 
Vergilian similes are to be found in Homer. To some extent this 
is true; but in the very fact that Vergil even within restricted 
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limits did thus copy from Homeric prototypes lies a suggestion 
of the fundamental difference between the two. One who is ready 
to transfer or to adapt another’s simile is likely to miss the vivid- 
ness or freshness of first-hand contact. The number actually 
transferred is not large. Some of these seem to be a combination 
of features found in several Homeric similes; but however skill- 
ful the adaptation, it is evident that his first-hand experience is 
limited and therefore the lack must be supplied from literary 
sources. The fact that Vergil not only absolutely but also rela- 
tively uses a much smaller number of images from the animal 
world than does Homer is probably due to the same reason, viz. 
his own remoter connection and interest therein. Vergil has only 
five uses of the lion against more than forty in the //iad. The fish, 
the worm, the locusts, flies, cicalas, wasps, the ass, the goat, the 
sheep, all of which are found in Homer, offer nothing that he 
deems suitable for his imagery. Perhaps the only addition from 
the animal world is the ant. The simplicity of Homer found noth- 
ing derogatory to one’s dignity in being compared with a fly, an 
ass, or a fish. Perhaps the more cultivated and sophisticated 
Vergil shrank from such comparisons as lacking the heroic. But 
this falling short of the completest sympathy with nature marks 
an important difference from Homer, though the tastes of a more 
cultivated age may pronounce that Vergil has adhered to a higher 
standard of propriety. 

In view of the greatly reduced number of similes from animals 
found in Vergil it need hardly be said that the many and varied 
phases are lacking which were found in Homer. Vergil’s similes 
are as a rule of the more conventional type. Particular incidents 
such as are common in Homer are fewer in Vergil. When special 
features are mentioned they are usually taken from Homer. 
Though the peace-loving Vergil could not have had the intense 
delight of Homer in the bloody details of slaughter, yet the story 
of war must somehow be told, and these gory details must be 
represented. So he occasionally mentions such unpleasant details 
as the wide-open mouth of the lion, its jaws bathed in filthy gore 
as it clings to the carcass, the hawk tearing to pieces the dove 
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while the blood and sundered feathers fall from the sky. But 
more often without dwelling on these horrible features he prefers 
to represent the beast in some other role. So Turnus withdraws 
before the foe as a lion assailed by hostile weapons yields grudg- 
ingly and its fury and courage do not permit it to turn its back 
nor yet can it charge through the opposing lines (1x, 792). 
Arruns withdraws from the battlefield after slaying Camilla as 
a wolf flees that has slain a shepherd or bullock (x1, 809). The 
murder is indeed referred to but only in general terms and with 
no mention of bloody and disagreeable details. Again, Turnus is 
aroused with martial fury like a bull whose foe is only the harm- 
less trunk of a tree against which he tries his horns, as he scatters, 
not blood, but sand (x1, 103). We cannot resist the thought that 
this last example comes very nearly representing the real Vergil 
so far as his aversion to the horrible is concerned. The tragedy of 
animal life he did not love to dwell upon in Homer’s fashion. 

Another important difference between the two poets concerns 
the action or dramatic quality. We have already observed that 
Homer is intensely dramatic. In Vergil it is the static element 
which prevails. Take the simile of the wolf lying in wait against 
the sheepfold. The poet represents the lambs as bleating within, 
but they are safe; the wolf rages, it submits to rain and the wind, 
it is hungry, and its jaws are bloodless; but in all this there is no 
movement (1x, 59). Again without action, hunger has rendered 
the wolves mad while their whelps await with bloodless jaws 
(11, 355). It is a static condition to which the poet calls attention 
rather than action. Even when the occasion calls for vigorous 
movement he lays the emphasis elsewhere. Thus Pyrrhus in the 
swift action of battle is compared to a serpent whose movements 
are limited to the rolling up of its slimy back and to the darting 
forth of its tongue (11, 471). The lion is more suitable for action; 
but when the poet represents Mezentius rushing boldly to battle, 
the lion of the simile is not moving but clinging to the carcass of 
its victim; and though the occasion seems to demand it, there is 
no vigorous movement in the simile (x, 723). 

Although it is for sound that Homer uses similes of geese, 
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cranes, and swans, yet they fly here and there; and everything is 
suggestive of motion. It is characteristic of Vergil, however, that 
the sound comes from birds after they have settled down in some 
grove or on a stream. In fact, the general principle is shown in 
his frequent use of words signifying to stand, to wait, to hesitate, 
to settle upon, as if these phases were the ones that made the 
greatest appeal to the poet. 

But from all this we are not to suppose that action is lacking 
in the Aeneid. It means only that the tense action of Homer was 
impossible to Vergil. In this connection we may note certain 
similes in which movement predominates. Helenor rushes to an 
inevitable death as a wild beast enclosed by the encircling hunters 
rages against the weapons and with full purpose flings herself 
to death by leaping upon the spears (1x, 551). The fight of the 
two bulls involves effort and movement, but even here the static 
element appears on the part of the herd standing by mute with 
fear, wondering which is to be the lord of the forest (xu, 715). 
Tarchon bears his prey from the foe as an eagle seizes a serpent 
and soaring high buries its talons in the wounded serpent which 
writhes and raises its scales, and none the less the eagle assails 
it with its curved beak and beats the air with its wings (x1, 751). 
The image of the horse galloping through the plain in newly found 
freedom is so closely modeled after the Homeric prototype that 
it can hardly be regarded as Vergilian (x1, 492). But with the 
idea of hostility entirely absent we find Vergil at his best in repre- 
senting action. Thus all the interesting operations that enter 
into the building of a city remind him of the bees; which when 
summer is new through the flowery fields ply their tasks in the 
sunlight, carrying out the full-grown young of their tribe, pack- 
ing away the liquid honey, receiving the burdens of the new 
arrivals, or making a column to keep away from the hive the lazy 
drones, and the work is all aglow (1, 430). And again Aeneas’ 
companions making busy preparations for their departure are 
like ants which ravage a great heap of corn, mindful of winter, 
and store it away in their home; and the dark line moves in the 
field, and through the grass they carry their booty in a narrow 
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path, part with struggling shoulders rolling on the large grains, 
part driving on the sluggards, and all the pathway is aglow with 
activity. It is plain that in such descriptions as these the poet 
feels more at home rather than as Homer in the scenes of hostile 
action. 

As noted above, Vergil does not deal in particular incidents so 
much as Homer. Nor do we see so much of those slight details the 
use of which marks the keenness of Homer’s perception. He seems 
to come nearest Homer’s manner in this regard in the similes of 
the bees and ants. His interest in the small details does not go 
beyond mention of the scattering of the sand by the bull, the 
wolf with drooping tail, the serpent with darting tongue, and a 
few other similar indications. He makes a frequent appeal to the 
ear, though he does not equal Homer in this respect. The grove 
echoes with the bellowing of the bulls; Laoco6n’s cries are like 
those of a bull that has thrown off the ill-aimed ax, the lions roar, 
the lambs bleat, the snake hisses, the swans make clangor hoarse 
and loud, and we hear the bees buzzing as well as mightily flap- 
ping their wings. Vergil is more specific than Homer in localizing 
his similes. Thus the stricken deer wanders through the Cretan 
glades, the lion is found in the land of the Carthaginians, the 
boar in pine-clad Vesulus or the Laurentian marsh, the bulls 
fight in mighty Sila or on lofty Taburnus, and the swans resound 
on fishy Padusa. Of the ascription of personal motives to animals 
we find little. There may be a tendency to ascribe to animals the 
powers of reflection rather than the attributes of bravery, as was 
generally the case in Homer; but the tendency is not strongly 
marked. Thus the bull meditates on battle; the heifers at the fight 
of the two bulls wonder which is to be the victor; the wolf is 
conscious of its bold deed and skulks guiltily away. There is 
evident in some of these similes a tendency on the part of the 
poet toward an intellectual or contemplative interest, as in those 
of the bees and ants, which suggest the well-ordered movements 
of a community; so also in the simile of the snake Vergil shows 
considerable interest in various phenomena of its history which 
have no bearing on the comparison. 
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We may close this part of the discussion with representative 
similes of Vergil illustrating some of the phases referred to above. 
Dido, who has been smitten by the unseen shaft of love, wanders 
throughout the city “as a deer stricken with an arrow, which 
while off its guard in the Cretan groves a shepherd from afar 
has pierced, speeding his missiles, and, without knowing it, has 
left the flying dart in the victim; but the deer wanders through the 
Dictaean forests and glades, and the fatal shaft still clings to its 
side” (1v, 69). This has been compared to Homer’s simile, //. x1, 
475, but the connection is remote. About the only thing in com- 
mon is that a wounded deer has temporarily escaped. The differ- 
ence between the two is as wide as love and war, as are romantic 
pathos and intense delight in blood and gore. These two similes 
may well stand as typical of the difference between the two poets. 
Another simile as graceful as the preceding and again referring 
to a woman, a simile expressing the poet’s ready responsiveness 
to tender and pathetic situations, and the more Vergilian because 
it has no known prototype, is that wherein Juturna, borne swiftly 
in her chariot into the midst of the enemy, is “as when a dark 
swallow flies through the large mansion of a wealthy lord and on 
wings traverses the lofty halls, gathering small bits and morsels 
for its chattering brood, and now is heard in the empty colonnades 
and now around the watery pools” (x11, 473). The poet seems to 
find a special appropriateness in the use of a bird to represent a 
woman, as also when the daughters of Hecuba fleeing to the altar 
for protection are likened to doves driven before the storm (1, 
516). But woman is not always so honored. Camilla, a woman, 
pursues a man in battle, and it is he who is compared to a dove, 
while Camilla herself is the hawk, and the most terrible details 
are ascribed to its slaying of the dove (x1, 721). We find a simile 
of bees used to represent the unnumbered tribes of the world be- 
low, the resemblance lying not only in the number but in the faint 
buzzing of the unsubstantial hosts: 


As when bees on a fair summer day settle on the many-colored flowers 
and swarm about the white lilies, and all the plain resounds with their 
murmuring [v1, 707]. 
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Still another simile is borrowed from bee life. In the city of 
Latinus, when it is suddenly attacked, the inhabitants run about in 
confusion 


as when a shepherd has traced bees to a hollow rock and has filled it 
with pungent smoke, while the bees within, fearful for their lot, fly here 
and there through their waxen forts and with great buzzing stir up 
their anger and a dusk odor is rolled from their home and the rocks 
within resound with the hidden murmur and the smoke ascends to the 
open air [x11, 587]. 


PLANTS 


While the number from this field is not large, those found are 
quite Vergilian even when the suggestion has been taken from 
Homer. The metaphorical flower is frequent though perhaps 
faded. There are rosy cheeks, the flower of youth, flowery locks; 
the land flowers with heroes; troops of cavalry flower with coats 
of bronze, and the beard on the cheeks is a flower. Troy falls as 


when peasants vie with one another to cut down an ancient ash tree on 
the mountains, assailing it with frequent strokes of the two-edged ax 
and it ever threatens to fall and trembling with shaken top it nods its 
foliage until gradually overcome by the wounds it groans for the last 
time and sundered from the heights brings down ruin as it falls [11, 626]. 


In its physical aspects this simile bears a resemblance to several 
Homeric prototypes; but Vergil displays a more delicate propri- 
ety in certain details which give the tree a semi-personification 
and makes it share the experiences of falling Troy, i.e. in repre- 
senting the tree as trembling, overcome with wounds, and as 
groaning. It is this spiritual quality in which the Latin poet finds 
the resemblance. In regard to the physical aspect it is not so ap- 
propriate to use a falling tree to represent a falling city as to 
represent a falling warrior, as it is so used in Homer. Warriors 
armed for battle stand as two sky-reaching oaks rise up by flow- 
ing streams, on the banks of the Po or near lovely Athesis, and 
they lift up their unshorn heads and nod with lofty tops (1x, 
679). In its general situation the nearest Homeric prototype to 
this is found in //. xm, 132, but there is a difference. Vergil is 
concerned more with the impressive height, while Homer con- 
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sistently with his general manner disregards the passive condition 
and emphasizes the power of resistance. The following example 
may also be contrasted with Homer. Aeneas is beset with en- 
treaties to depart from the course ordained for him by the fates: 
And just as when Alpine winds strive with each other to overthrow an 
oak strong through the might of years with blasts from every side; and 
the roaring is heard afar and when the tree is shaken the leaves strew 
the ground deeply and it still clings to the crags; and so far as it reaches 
upward to the breezes of heaven, so far does its root extend toward 
Tartarus; in like manner the hero is assailed on all sides with constant 
entreaties, and in his great soul he experiences grief, but his mind 
remains unmoved [t1v, 441]. 


This has been compared with //. xv1, 765, but the two instances 
may well be used to show the difference in the manner of the two 
poets. In Homer the emphasis is upon the winds and their violent 
action, which correspond to the attack of the opposing hosts; 
while Vergil as usual puts the static element uppermost, viz. the 
clinging of the firmly rooted tree to the crags; and while Homer 
with his usual directness regards the physical relations, Vergil 
on the other hand finds in the impressive and unyielding tree an 
outward symbol for the fixed and unmoving soul of a great man. 
Nothing could be so un-Vergilian as to take, as some do, the 
strewn leaves of the above simile to represent the falling tears of 
Aeneas. The intrusion of such a gross, physical element would 
be far out of keeping with the spirtual tone of the image. Vergil 
does indeed note the physical aspects of an overthrown tree, as 
when Entellus falls like a tree uprooted on Erymanthus or on 
lofty Ida (v, 448). Or as when the Cyclopes stand as sky- 
reaching oaks or cone-bearing cypress trees, a forest of Jupiter or 
a grove of Diana (111, 679). But it would be hard to say that even 
these do not contain some spiritual implication. His regard for 
the inward feeling is responsible for the perfect appropriateness 
of the next example. The ghosts of the underworld are as many 
“as the leaves that glide and fall in the forest when touched by 
the first cold of autumn” (v1, 309). The fragile leaves are ap- 
posite for the unsubstantial ghosts, and the cold of autumn cor- 
responds well to the chill in the heart of the beholder of the 
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dead. Homer seems to have noted this same frailty and compares 
the generations of men to the generations of leaves; yet he also 
compares full-armored soldiers to leaves, regarding only the ex- 
ternal aspect of number. Shelley’s metaphor wherein the object 
and the symbol are reversed is often quoted in this connection: 


O wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn’s being, 
Thou from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 
Are driven like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing. 


The image of the flower cut down by the plough is strongly 
reminiscent of Homer. Euryalus falls with drooping head “as 
when a purple flower cut down by the plough fades and dies or 
as poppies bend their head with weary neck when burdened with 
the rain” (1x, 435). Vergil has in mind the same external phases 
observed by Homer, but farther than this we may be sure that he 
felt a delicate propriety, not noted by Homer, in using a flower 
as the symbol of Euryalus, whom he describes as having a beauti- 
ful body. It is not accidental that Vergil again uses a well- 
developed image of a flower to represent a fallen, not a living 
youth. Pallas laid upon his funeral bier is like a “flower of a 
tender violet plucked by a maiden’s finger, or drooping hyacinth 
whose hues and beauty have not yet departed though cut off 
from the sustenance afforded by mother earth” (x1, 67). Every 
detail of this simile is full of beautiful suggestiveness. The cause 
of the destruction of the flower, “by maiden’s finger plucked,” 
goes far to compensate our sense of loss. The delicate associations 
of the tender violet and drooping hyacinth, the grace and charm 
that still remain though the source of strength has failed are all 
eminently Vergilian and without trace of Homer. 

In conclusion, we may observe that by using Vergil’s imagery 
as a touchstone we find that his response to nature differed widely 
from that of Homer, notwithstanding the fact that the original 
suggestion for many of the similes Vergil must have found 
in Homer. Homer’s reaction toward nature is more vigorous and 
masculine; Vergil’s, more passive and feminine. Homer man- 
ifests a boisterous interest in the manifold phases of nature and 
enters into the fullest participation with her many activities. 
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Vergil shrank from the more vigorous phases of nature’s activity, 
finding greater delight in the quieter moods and in the spiritual 
affinities rather than in the physical. He lacked the keen percep- 
tion of Homer, at least in regard to the physical details, but with 
the vision of the soul he saw proprieties and meanings hidden to 
the eyes of Homer. Vergil did indeed look upon Universal Na- 
ture, but he saw her moved by Universal Mind. Nature did not 
exist for her own sake, as for Homer, but as a symbol of the 
spiritual realm in which Vergil found his chief delight. 




















Potes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent 
directly to John A. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.]} 


HORACE, EPISTLES I, 20, 14-16 


In Epist. 1, 20 Horace, warning his little book against setting 
out in the world, recounts the unpleasant things that may happen 
to it and adds (vss. 14-16): 

Ridcbit monitor non exauditus, ut ille 


qui male parentem in rupis protrusit asellum 
iratus: quis cnim invitum servare laboret? 


Most editors believe there is here a reference to some fable. I 
suggest the fable is the one published as No. 335 of Halm’s, and 
No. 278 of Chambry’s, edition of Aesop, which runs as follows : 


An ass, urged on by its driver when it failed to make much progress, 

abandoned the smooth path and scampered off over the rocks. As it came 
near throwing itself down a precipice, the driver laid hold of its tail and 
tried to bring it around. As it maintained a stout resistance, he let go, 
saying: “Have your way: little good will it do you.” 
In the second version of the story in Chambry, the driver goes 
so far as to give the ass a push, as in Horace. The same story 
appears in the proverb vixa tov dvyAdtyv in Vol. I, App. IV, 8, 
and Vol. II, Diog., Cent. 111, 37, of Leutsch’s Paroemiographi and 
in No. 350 of the Coislinian proverbs in Gaisford’s collection: 
vixa tov OvynAatyny, 20d¢ Tov uh PovAduEVOV GxOOTIvat ToD xTHVOUS * 
GA’ Eavtov mo0IEMEVOV Eis GNMAELAY, 


BENEDICT EINARSON 
CHICAGO 
1 For tod xtHvovsg read tevds with Diogenianus, Cent. 111, 37, Vol. 11, Leutsch. 
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NOTE ON THE WORD VITULAMEN 


The word vitulamen is defined in Harpers’ Dictionary as 
“shoot, sucker, sprig,” with references to Ambrose, Ep. XxXxvu, 
and Vulg., Sap. tv, 3. 

St. Ambrose, speaking of the constancy of the martyrs, does 
evidently use the word in this sense: 

Quid Theclam, quid Agnem, quid Pelagiam loquar, quae tanquam 
nobilia vitulamina pullulantes, ad mortem quasi ad immortalitatem festi- 
naverunt? [Ep. xxxvit, 36.] 

But St. Augustine, in discussing the faulty translations of the 
Sacred Scriptures from the Greek into Latin, refers to that very 
passage from the Book of Wisdom mentioned above: 

Non enim intellegendos, sed emendandos tales codices potius praecipi- 
endum est. Hinc est etiam illud, quoniam wooxos graece vitulus dicitur, 
pooxevpata guidam non intellexerunt esse “plantationes,” et “vitulamina” 
interpretati sunt. qui error tam multos codices praeoccupavit, ut vix 
inveniatur aliter scriptum. et tamen sententia manifestissima est, quia 
clarescit consequentibus verbis. namque adulterinae plantationes non 
dabunt radices altas convenientibus dicitur, quam vitulamina quae pedi- 


bus. hanc translationem in eco loco etiam cetera contexta custodiunt. 
[De Doctrina Christiana, 11, 18.] 


Does it not appear, therefore, that according to St. Augustine, 


the word vitulamen was misused, that it does not pertain to plants, 


but is related to vitulus? 
SistER Mary Basi, S.S.N.D. 


MESSMER HicH ScHOOL, MILWAUKEE 
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[Review copies of classical books should be sent to the Editorial Office of 
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ment of Recent Books, and those which seem most important to the readers of 
the JouRNAL will also be reviewed in this department. The editor-in-chief 
reserves the right of appointing reviewers. ] 


ELIZABETH HAZzELTON Haicut, Romance in the Latin Elegiac 
Poets: New York, Longmans, Green and Co. (1932). Pp. 
x+243. $2.50. 

Miss Haight treats her subject in eight chapters: I, ‘““What is 
Romance?” II, “Greek Elegiac Poetry before Gallus”; III to 
VII discuss the elegies of Catullus, Gallus, Tibullus, Propertius. 
and Ovid; a final chapter is devoted to the Latin novel and the 
end of romance. A comprehensive Bibliography and a useful 
Index are added. 

A mere outline of the chapters shows that Miss Haight has 
done very much more than the title of her book promises. She 
has given us an interesting and valuable history of Latin elegiac 
poetry. The emphasis is naturally on the romantic character of 
the elegy, but none the less with this book one can very well begin 
his study of Latin elegy. 

Miss Haight’s definition of romance is given on page 3: 


A story containing in varying proportions the interests of situation 
(love) and of incident (adventure), having war as its most usual back- 
ground, less often religion, characterized by desultory incidents, recur- 
rent types of character and the motive of the quest, and told with 
artistic appeal to the imagination; or (in briefer form), the story of a 
hero and his lady, of their adventures in war and love, with an admix- 
ture of the religious motive and the quest motive. 


At a glance it will be seen that this definition is very inclusive. It 
might perhaps have been better to have limited the subject more 
sharply or to have made some prescription as to length, for ro- 
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mance, at least usually, is not a brief narrative but one of some 
extent. In any case, however, one must agree with Miss Haight 
(p. 3) in her “quarrel with Mr. Saintsbury,” who thinks of 
“ ‘romance proper’ as really mediaeval and states that it ‘anti- 
quates (by a sort of gradual “taking for granted’’) the classical 
assumption that love is an inferior motive, and that women, 
though they “may be good sometimes” are scarcely fit for the 
position of principal personages.’ ” 

Miss Haight emphasizes the importance of Parthenius for the 
history of fiction. She thinks that his importance has been over- 
looked by earlier critics. This seems to me hardly to be justified, 
for Rohde, whom Miss Haight quotes on page 38, and others who 
have treated the Latin and Greek novel (e.g., Susemill, Geschich- 
te d. Griech. Literatur in d. Alexandrinerseit: Leipzig, Teubner 
[1891], I, 191; and Christ, Geschichte d. Griech. Literatur *: 
Munich, C. H. Beck [1905], 846) have discussed his work and 
his influence. Further, it seems to me that Miss Haight’s method 
of reconstructing Gallus from Parthenius (p. 37) is not convine- 
ing. It must be said, however, that Miss Haight herself recog- 
nizes this fact, for she says (p. 42) that such reconstruction has 
only “some small probability (but no certainty).’’ It is quite 
natural, too, for Quintilian to omit Catullus in his list of elegiac 
poets (pp. 16 f.), for he omits him from the list of lyric poets 
also. To Quintilian, Catullus is a writer of iambic poetry and no 
more. In fact that seems to be the impression that he left upon 
his own and the succeeding generation. 

When literary judgments are concerned, differences of opinion 
are inevitable. One will readily concur with Miss Haight in her 
estimate of Catullus and Ovid, not so readily in her estimate of 
Propertius. It is a little startling to find him (p. 81) in the 
Catullus-Sappho class. His genius seems to me exalted, but I 
cannot bring myself to rate him with either of the supreme lyric 
poets of Greece and Rome. 

A discussion of the technical nature of the elegiac couplet 
might well have been given. Romance is necessarily narrative, 
and the limitations placed on the elegiac meter by the later Latin 
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poets ruined it as a vehicle for narrative. It never was too well 
suited for this purpose, but with Ovid it clearly becomes no longer 
elegiac poetry but elegiac couplets; and sustained narrative can- 
not be written successfully in couplets. 

Miss Haight’s previous work has prepared us for the delightful 
style in which this book is written. From beginning to end the 
discussions and narrative are charming. One cannot fail either 
to recognize the excellence of the verse translations, both those 
which are quoted and those which Miss Haight herself has writ- 
ten. We are all much indebted to Miss Haight for this delightful 
history and criticism of the Latin elegiac poets. 

Louis E. Lorp 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


PauL Nixon, Plautus, with an English Translation. Volume 
IV: The Little Carthaginian, Pseudolus, The Rope (The 
Loeb Classical Library): New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
(1932). Pp. ix+438. $2.50. 

In his fourth volume of the Loeb Library Plautus Dean Nixon 
has again placed the reading public in his debt, to the extent of 
three more plays translated with his characteristic esprit. For no 
given reason translated titles have been adopted for the Poenulus 
and the Rudens, while the Pseudolus continues under its Latin 
name. The text followed is Leo’s (Berlin: Weidmann, 1895-96), 
with a few changes. As in the earlier volumes, most of the pas- 
sages bracketed as un-Plautine by Leo are printed, together with 
their translations, in smaller type at the foot of the page. In view 
of their uncertainty of meaning the Punic passages in Act V of 
the Poenulus have been retained untranslated; a footnote refers 
the reader to several articles where these passages have been dis- 
cussed at length. 

A careful reading of Nixon’s translation will show that he 
commands a masterly knowledge both of Plautus’ Latin and of 
the modern English idiom as well. One of his chief merits is that 
he rarely, if ever, sacrifices accuracy to mere piquancy of phrase; 
yet the piquancy and sprightliness are there in abundant measure. 
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The tone of his English shifts with that of Plautus at almost 
every turn. I venture to suggest that opsecro hercle should not 
be made into “For God’s sake!” quite as often as it is; sometimes, 
as in Pseud. 116, where the tone is one of pleading or suggestion, 
the phrase would seem to require something less impatient. Not- 
able examples of the translator’s skill are to be found in the greet- 
ing of Hanno in Act V of the Poenulus and in Pseudolus’ ine- 
briate monologue in the fifth act of the next play. In the Prologue 
of the Poenulus (56-58) we read that “this Argument is to be 
examined here like an Income Tax Return: the office at which 
to submit a Return on Argument is its own stage, and you are 
the Commissioners.” So the word iuratores is at the same time 
modernized and elucidated. The sardonic jest of Pseud. 1100 
(facere ut det nomen ad molas coloniam) is neatly turned with- 
out loss: “Well, well! Now to make Pseudolus sign up at once 
as an emigrant to Millcolonia.” Such examples are typical and 
might be multiplied. In Poen. 704 f., on the other hand, the 
point of latrocinantur and aurum poscunt praesentarium seems 
somewhat blurred by Nixon’s “are in the army” because “they 
clamour for the pay-roll.’”’ In this rendering there is no indication 
of the special brand of military service connoted by latrocinantur 
(cf. Mil. Glor. 74) ; nor does “pay-roll” suggest the “cash down” 
or “money first’’ aspect of praesentarium which Lycus conveys 
in his broad hint to Collybiscus. In Pseud. 302 praesentes minae 
is more aptly translated into “ready money.” 

Perhaps, in view of the conspicuous merits of Nixon’s transla- 
tion and of the apparent latitude which the general editorial 
policy of the Loeb Library extends to its various translators, it 
may seem ungracious or out of place to criticize any one of them 
for what he has chosen not to do. In the present case it might be 
regarded as sufficient to acclaim Nixon for his admirable services 
as a translator and to demand no more. Yet at times I, for one, 
cannot help regretting that he has not been more generous in 
extending certain supplementary aid which would have added but 
a few pages to each of his volumes and yet have increased im- 
measurably their value to the general reader. In the volume under 
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review the Introduction, which deals with “the Greek originals 
and dates of the plays,” covers less than two pages. The Bibliog- 
raphy, listing “some annotated editions of plays in the fourth 
volume,” contains just five titles — three editions of the Pseudo- 
lus, two of the Rudens. The sprinkling of commentary, in the 
form of footnotes to the translation, is very sparse. When, e.g., 
Thales (p. 387) is annotated as “one of the ‘seven wise men’ of 
Greece,” one may fairly ask why at least equal treatment has not 
been accorded Anactorium (p. 11), Attalus (p. 67), Antiochus 
(p. 69), Agathocles (p. 205), and Medea and Pelias (p. 237). 
Brief notes on the tessera hospitalis of Poen. 1047 f. and the 
“hellebore”’ of Pseud. 1186 would not be giving away too much, 
and a note explanatory of the fictiles epistulae of Poen. 836 would 
clarify an obscurity for many an innocent reader. If the singular 
aedem of Poen. 529 does mean “temple” and not “house,” as 
Nixon is probably right in thinking it does (despite Asin. 219), 
a less expert reader might well be told that taking a friend “to 
the temple to lunch” is not as incongruous as it seems. 

The Index of Proper Names (pp. 437 f.) is just that: It con- 
tains page references but no definitions such as most of the Loeb 
Library indices have. It is limited, moreover, “to names of 
characters in the plays, and of characters, persons, towns, coun- 
tries and peoples mentioned in the plays.” Aegyptini (p. 130) 
should be inserted in the list. By the addition of about thirty 
more names, which would no more than fill up the second of the 
two pages which it now occupies, the Index could be made to 
include all the proper names to be found in the three plays of this 
volume. The omitted names are those of deities, mythological 
characters, and a few titles of plays. 

These criticisms should not obscure the primary fact that 
Nixon’s volumes deservedly take high rank for their valuable 
contribution to the wider reading of Plautus. First and last, it is 
for their translations that they will be prized. 

Joun W. Sparta, JR. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
MIDDLETOWN, Conn. 
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Lity Ross Taytor, The Divinity of the Roman Emperor: Mid- 
dletown, Conn., American Philological Association * (1931). 
Pp. 296, with 47 illustrations. $3.75. 

Since the publication of Beurlier’s Le Culte Imperial, Paris, 
1891, there has been, until the present, no attempt at a compre- 
hensive work on the cult of the Roman Emperors. There have 
been numerous papers on a phase or fraction of the subject, but 
it has remained for Professor Taylor of Bryn Mawr to make a 
comprehensive study of this cult under Julius Caesar and Augus- 
tus. 

Recognizing the fact that Caesar and Augustus were the heirs 
of Alexander not only in empire but also in imperial cult, the 
writer begins with a study of the divine honors of Alexander. 
She points out that precedents for his cult are to be found in the 
honors paid to the fravashi or attendant spirit of the Persian 
king and that the proskynesis demanded by Alexander was the 
result of the combination of an honor customarily paid the Per- 
sian king and the Greek custom of drinking a toast at banquets 
to the agathos daimon and accompanying the ceremony with 
proskynesis. Realizing that in these theses she is treading upon 
disputed ground, Miss Taylor has in two appendices to her book 
defended her theories. Her views had already been challenged 
by W. W. Tarn, Journal of Hellenic Studies xtvurt (1928). 

The second chapter of this book deals with the influences in 
Republican Rome which prepared it for an imperial cult. In 
addition to its own early legends, its cult of the Genius, Lares, 
Di Manes, and the special honors offered to such heroes as 
Marius Gratidianus, Rome through her contact with the mystic 
cults of the East Legan to feel the close kinship of man with the 
divine; through philosophy she grew more skeptical of her gods; 
through sad political experience she began to long whole- 
heartedly for a savior who would free her from her tiresome 
struggles. 


1 But to be ordered from the Lancaster Press, Lancaster, Pa. Members of 
the American Philological Association, however, may obtain this monograph, 
the first in a new series, for $3 by ordering from the secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, Roy C. Flickinger, at Iowa City, Ia. 
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Thus Rome in Caesar’s day was in some measure prepared for 
a cult of the dictator — “the attempt of Julius Caesar to found 
a divine monarchy.” In the time he spent in Egypt, Caesar had 
apparently been much impressed with the Ptolemaic idea of gov- 
ernment as based upon divine right and divine ancestry ; so much 
was he impressed that he sought the legitimization of his own 
rule in the same way, emphasizing his descent from Venus Gene- 
trix and consecrating a temple to his divine ancestress. But he 
did not stop there. His acceptance of the too extravagant divine 
honors voted him by a partisan senate ultimately resulted in his 
murder. 

Chapter V, “The Strife to Secure Caesar’s Power,” describes 
most graphically the struggle between Octavian and Antony. 
One is impressed with the fact that the very excesses of Antony, 
his identification of himself with Dionysus, and his wild revels 
all caused Octavian to be even more conservative and sober- 
minded in his attitude to his own honors than he would by na- 
ture have been. Caesar’s death, too, had been a ghastly warning 
to him, and so we find him exercising every care to keep his cult, 
in the West at least, within the bounds of Roman tradition. By 
stressing the divinity of the now consecrated Julius and by em- 
phasizing the cult of the ancestral guardian deities of the Julian 
house, he prepared the way for his own divinity after death; by 
encouraging the cult of his Genius during his lifetime, he merely 
placed himself in the position of pater familias to the whole state. 

Miss Taylor is convinced that there was a certain spontaneity 
in the divine honors accorded Augustus, as illustrated by the 
praises dedicated to him by Vergil and Horace. In her discussion 
of the fourth Eclogue of Vergil, she refuses to see in the proph- 
ecy of the birth of a child any reference to a specific child. 
Vergil is here following the Sibylline tradition; though it is quite 
possible that he was also influenced by eastern ideas, conversant 
as he was with Hellenistic literature and moving in the Greek 
and Oriental circles of Naples. 

In her treatment of the cult of Augustus, the author discusses 
(1) the honors accorded him during his lifetime as son of the 
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divine Julius, (2) the organization of a state cult both in Italy 
and in the provinces and municipalities, (3) the formal deifica- 
tion of Augustus after his death, and (4) the growth and develop- 
ment of his divinity. In Appendix III a list is given of inscrip- 
tions recording divine honors bestowed during their lifetime on 
Caesar, Antony, and Augustus and his house. 

To a student of the ruler cult in general it is a matter of some 
regret that the writer did not devote herself to a more detailed 
study of the cult of the Hellenistic monarchs in its relation to 
that of the Roman emperors. That is, however, perhaps expect- 
ing too much of a volume with the title which this one bears. 

Miss Taylor through her long acquaintance with her subject 
and with her sources has succeeded in handling a huge bulk of 
epigraphical, literary, and archaeological evidence with admi- 
rable ease. She nowhere weighs the reader down with a mass of 
heterogeneous ill-organized facts as does many a writer who has 
to deal with a similar subject. 

The book was badly needed and should prove an invaluable 
aid not only to the student of the imperial cult but also to the 
student of Roman politics, of Roman religion, and of Roman 
history in general. 

GERTRUDE GRETHER 
WELLS COLLEGE 


ASSOCIATION GUILLAUME BupE: Congrés de Nimes 30 Mars — 
2 Avril 1932, Actes du Congrés: Paris, Société d’Edition 
“Les Belles Lettres” (1932). Pp. 347. Fr. 20. 

The Association Guillaume Budé (cf. the CLAssiIcAL JOURNAL, 
xx [1925], 356-58), founded in 1917 by the classical scholars of 
France to regain for the classical scholarship of their country the 
recognition which is rightly its due, has enlarged its activities 
far beyond the series of Greek and Latin authors, critical texts 
and new translations, and has become an institution of inter- 
national influence. Its latest project has been the meeting held at 
Nimes, on the dates given in the heading, where some six hun- 
dred persons were assembled. Of these at least one hundred came 
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from outside of France, half of them from Belgium and Holland, 
but representing a dozen other countries as well. Universities 
and other organizations of thirteen countries other than France 
were listed as having appointed delegates ; among these were five 
universities and three learned societies of the United States. 

The present volume gives an account of the proceedings of the 
Congress, with the text of most of the communications presented 
before the five sectional sessions: Philology, Art and Archaeol- 
ogy, International Scientific Relations, Instruction, Humanism. 
It was to me extremely interesting to note the differences between 
such a Congress and the annual meeting of, e.g., the American 
Philological Association. There were no brief papers of individ- 
ual research, except a few on recent archaeological explorations, 
by the excavators themselves; the whole program was carefully 
planned to give a résumé of past achievements and future prob- 
lems. I note particularly certain communications at which I was 
present : “The Present State of Classical Philology: Work of the 
Past, Tasks of Tomorrow” by Professor Paul Faider of Ghent 
(pp. 47-60); “The Editing of Classical Texts: Theories and 
Methods” by Professor A. Dain of Paris (pp. 61-88) ; “Philology 
and Linguistics” by Professor P. Chantraine of Paris (pp. 93- 
108) ; “The Quest for a Uniform System of Signs and Arrange- 
ment in the Critical Apparatus of Greek and Latin Texts” by 
Professor J. Bidez of Ghent (pp. 196-201) ; “Problems of Bibli- 
ography and Documentation” by Professor J. Marouzeau of 
Paris (pp. 203-08). All these displayed complete mastery of the 
subject and were followed by lively discussion. Every reader 
will find these and the other papers instructive and profitable 
where they touch his field. 

The general sessions consisted of the opening session of Wed- 
nesday morning (March 30), at which Monsieur Doumergue, 
former president of the French Republic and honorary presi- 
dent of the Congress, presided; the formal banquet of Thursday 
evening, at which again Monsieur Doumergue presided and at 
which, with others, Professor Zielinski of Warsaw, Professor 
Ussani of Rome, and Monsieur Estelrich of Barcelona were 
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speakers; and two evening lectures: “The Gallo-Roman Heri- 
tage’ by Professor JérOme Carcopino of Paris, and “Hellas and 
We” by Monsieur Paul Valéry of the Académie Frangaise. 

Except as noted, Professor Aimé Puech of Paris, vice-presi- 
dent of the Association Guillaume Bude, presided over the general 
gatherings (the president, Professor Maurice Croiset, felt that it 
would be a task too great for his strength) ; and thus it was he 
who replied for the Association at the receptions tendered by the 
municipalities of Nimes, Avignon, and Arles during the excur- 
sions which filled the afternoons of the first three days and the 
entire last day of the Congress. 

To Americans this may seem to be a peculiar division of the 
time; but in France the shorter papers of original research are 
read at the bi-weekly or monthly meetings of learned societies at 
Paris, where a much higher percentage of the scholars of the 
country is centered than is true of any one place in the United 
States. Thus a meeting like that held at Nimes is free to devote 
itself to papers on methods and problems, to formal lectures of 
importance, to the visiting of the monuments of classical and 
mediaeval times, and in general to the strengthening of the intel- 
lectual forces of which it is an exponent. 

ROLAND G. KENT 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Henri F. MuLLeR AND PAULINE Taylor, A Chrestomathy of 
Vulgar Latin: Boston, D. C. Heath and Co. (1932). Pp. 
xvii+315. $3.60. 

The authors have brought together in this volume a large 
amount and variety of linguistic material to illustrate the kind of 
Latin which is considered the parent of the Romance languages. 
But they have not restricted themselves to linguistic matters 
alone; for some of the selections are included for their literary 
interest. 

Muller is primarily responsible for the Introduction (pp. 1-26), 
in which he expounds and defends his peculiar notions of Vulgar 
Latin, with which scholars who are familiar with the literature 
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and inscriptions of the classical and preclassical periods can hard- 
ly agree. Furthermore, his definition of mediaeval Latin is too 
narrow and excludes much which is ordinarily included in that 
term. Muller rightly emphasizes the importance of the social, 
religious, political, racial, and national movements of the fourth 
and fifth centuries as marking the beginnings of the more exten- 
sive and greatly accelerated changes resulting in the modern 
vernaculars. In an account of the evolution of Vulgar Latin, 
much of which is clear and sane, the argument becomes fantastic 
where the reader is given the impression (p. 17) that the linguis- 
tic changes were the result of deliberate planning of some master 
mind. 

The junior author prepared the Grammatical Survey (pp. 27- 
74), which with much detail treats of phonology, morphology, 
syntax, and vocabulary; but in this there is little, if any, regard 
for chronological or geographical distribution or for distinction 
between sounds and orthography. Scholars who are familiar with 
the interchange of au/o as early as the second century B.c. will 
be surprised to read (p. 40) that clodam represents a “‘rustic”’ 
pronunciation and has no connection with au>e in Romance. 
This distinction between “rustic” and “vulgar” requires further 
definition. 

The texts, which make up the main body of the book (pp. 
75-258), include specimens of Latin from the third century B.c. 
to the twelfth century a.p. In keeping with the authors’ narrow 
definition of Vulgar Latin the major part of the selections is 
taken from the period after a.p. 550 and prior to the time of 
Charlemagne. An introductory paragraph precedes each selec- 
tion, giving such historical and descriptive information as is re- 
quired to understand the relation of the selection to the general 
purpose of the book. Footnotes accompany the texts wherever 
the authors think they are needed. These notes are too meager 
to give much help to the student for whom they are intended. 
But additional notes are given in the Glossary of “words not 
found in Harper’s Latin Dictionary,” which fills pages 259-97. 

The first texts given in the book are two selections from 
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Petronius, which are obviously included for their folk-lore ma- 
terial. The only forms which have any significance for Romance 
are ignored in the notes to these selections. One is puzzled to 
understand why an author who puts such a narrow interpretation 
upon “Vulgar Latin” as Muller does should include from the 
third century B.c. a number of inscriptions composed in the most 
formal Latin of that period. The terms used to explain the 
archaisms of these inscriptions raise suspicion that the authors are 
not at home in this field. Such suspicions are confirmed by the 
statement (p. 84) that bouid is a dative! 

In a collection of Vulgar Latin texts which purport to illus- 
trate the beginnings of Romance forms, diction, and syntax, one 
would expect to see at least some of the classical texts which 
illustrate the colloquial idioms such as, e.g., some of the passages 
in Catullus which show an early use of the -mente adverb. But 
obviously our authors had a different purpose to which they have 
consistently adhered. The last feature of the book is the excellent 
selected Bibliography. 

On the whole the proofreading has been well done. There is a 
curious misprint on page 84, where the second omne should read 
omnem. Sodis (p. 188) should have been included in the Glos- 
sary. On pages 196f. Xoisto, XQisti are bunglingly printed 
Xpisto, etc. There is no index. 

The book is attractive in appearance and contains an aggre- 
gate of valuable material which cannot elsewhere be found in as 
convenient a form. For this reason alone it should be welcomed 
by all who are interested in this field. 

FRANKLIN H. Porrer 
University oF Iowa 


SranLeEy Casson, The Technique of Early Greek Sculpture: 
Oxford, University Press (1933). Pp. viiit238, with 94 
illustrations. $7.50. 

Until recently archaeologists have been satisfied to attribute 
sculpture to person, place, and period on literary and stylistic 
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evidence; art critics have appraised its value on subjective 
grounds In both cases a professional knowledge of sculptural 
technique has been notably lacking. Casson’s study is indicative 
of a new approach, viz. that of entering into the problems of the 
sculptor by examining the actual fabrication of his work and 
becoming acquainted with the tools that were used. 

This, the first book in English devoted to a comprehensive 
technical analysis of Greek sculpture (Blumel’s Griechische Bild- 
hauerarbeit and Kluge’s Die Antiken Grossbronzen were pioneer 
works in this field), and the first book in any language to present 
a thorough technical study of archaic Greek stone sculpture, is a 
contribution of the utmost importance. In it Casson shows the 
effect not only of his literary and archaeological scholarship but 
also of his understanding of the sculptor’s craft, gained from dis- 
cussion with Eric Gill and other leading English sculptors and 
his own experimentation with tools and materials. It is generous- 
ly illustrated with unusual photographs and with sketches of the 
various implements and methods. 

In this review it will be possible merely to summarize a few of 
Casson’s conclusions, but they will perhaps indicate the signifi- 
cance of his study. In the first part of the book, entitled “The 
Development of Technique Historically Considered,” it is shown 
that Minoan sculptors relied almost entirely on abrasive stone 
and burin for their treatment of hard stone (the fact that the 
well-known Fitzwilliam statuette of a goddess has gouge marks 
makes its authenticity doubtful); the designs on steatite vases 
were carved with a knife; ivory figures were fashioned with knife 
and drill; bronzes were always cast solid and left rough after 
casting. The white marble idols from the Cyclades were made by 
rubbing only; the emery stone employed for this purpose prob- 
ably came from Naxos, which was famous in ancient times for 
its emery and even today exports large quantities of it. On the 
lions at Mycenae and the spirals on the facade of the Tomb of 
Atreus a new instrument was used which permitted faster work, 
viz. the tubular drill, revolved on a bow. But abrasion by hand 
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continued to be the chief technique; it required great patience, 
but the result was a breadth and delicate smoothness not obtain- 
able by faster methods. 

The discovery of iron led to the invention of chisels and drills, 
which greatly facilitated the sculptor’s task. The background of 
the so-called poros sculptures of the Acropolis was cut with a flat 
chisel; the eyes of the “Blue Beard”’ were made with a cutting- 
compass. The details were generally worked with a knife, which 
could cut the soft stone nearly as readily as if it were wood and 
could be manipulated with great ease and accuracy. For hard 
stone the Attic and Ionian late archaic sculptors used saws, the 
carpenter’s square, trimming hammers, punches, and the bou- 
charde (a multiple punch) for rough work, but continued with 
abrasion for the final cutting. With fine splinters of emery 
effects of great precision and subtlety were produced. How de- 
lightful the results of this laborious technique can be appears in 
the Dipylon Head in Athens and the statue, closely akin to it, 
which was recently acquired by the Metropolitan Museum. 

In the Peloponnesus, on the contrary, the punch and chisel 
were the favorite tools; they brought out “the solidity of form in 
face and body, the squareness and structural magnificence” which 
were sought rather than inventiveness of detail. This difference 
in style, Casson points out, was chiefly a consequence of “the 
different importance attached by the artists to the tools they 
used.” 

The drill and claw chisel made their début about 530 B.c. With 
their aid sculpture in the round could be more easily achieved 
and the final surface treated faster. At first the drill was used 
only sparingly, for undercutting and the folds of drapery; and 
although in certain figures, such as Antenor’s Kore, it became a 
favorite tool, it fell out of fashion for a season after 500 B.c. and 
was limited to details of folds and hair, owing to the stylistic 
tendencies toward flatter draperies and a lack of interest in in- 
volved drapery design. A sense for form controlled machinery 
in this interesting development, the sculptors refusing to let a 
fascinating new tool dominate them. The claw chisel became 
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popular as a convenient instrument to approximate the results of 
abrasion, but even that was used with discretion. Emery, being 
a better and more reliable cutter than metal, was the chief finish- 
ing instrument. 

In an extremely interesting chapter on relief sculpture Casson 
analyzes the technical differences between low relief, almost al- 
ways cut with a flat chisel, and high relief, made with most of 
the tools of sculpture in the round. He corrects Blumel’s thesis 
that the flat chisel was used only for detail in early archaic sculp- 
ture and was not used extensively in the fourth century. He could 
to advantage have considered more thoroughly the flat reliefs 
from the Siphnian Treasury at Delphi, which are masterpieces 
of formal design, vastly superior to their three-dimensional com- 
panion frieze. 

As bronze workers the Greeks discovered and perfected the 
most important technique in the history of the craft, that of cast- 
ing large-scale bronzes. Their cire perdue process is still used, 
without any important change, by sculptors today. After being 
cast the statue was carefully finished with burnishing and engrav- 
ing tools, hammers, gouges, and chisels; and sometimes patches 
were welded in to remedy surface defects in the bronze. The 
Greeks did not use patinas, preferring, unlike modern sculptors, 
“the lovely color and surface of the metal for its own sake.” The 
Artemisium Zeus, free from chemical changes resulting from 
exposure to the soil, shows us how the bronzes actually looked. 
Following Kluge, Casson believes that all large early bronzes 
were cast, not by the cire perdue process, but from wooden origi- 
nals by a sand cast. This accounts for the carved rather than 
plastic character of the Delphi Charioteer drapery. 

Perhaps the most important of Casson’s conclusions is this: 
that the Greek tradition of sculpture by abrasives, lasting at least 
as late as the Parthenon figures, was responsible in large measure 
for the quality of the workmanship. It was when demands for 
speedier output and more spectacular effects led to the excessive 
use of the drill that the product began to lose distinction. An 
item of interest in this connection is that the running drill was 
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used on the Boston Throne, whereas no traces of such a tool 
occur on the Ludovisi Throne. 

The second part of the book, which often repeats what was 
said in previous chapters, is devoted to a description of all the 
tools regarding which there is archaeological and literary evi- 
dence. Unfortunately surviving examples are rare, owing partly 
to the fact that excavators and even one museum director threw 
away such “ugly and useless objects.” But Casson in a work- 
manlike way pieces together what material we have. We may 
hope that he will publish a continuation of this study, dealing 
with the later periods when sculptors became too devoted to their 
complex mechanical devices. 

WALTER R. AGARD 
University OF WISCONSIN 
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Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Dorrance S. White of the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. The 
aims of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of 
Latin, to help the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest 
in the professional world, and to serve as a receiving center and distributing 
point for questions and contributions on teaching problems. Questions will be 
answered by mail or in the pages of this department. Contributions in the form 
of short paragraphs dealing with projects, tests, interest devices, methods, and 
materials are requested. Anything intended for publication should be typed on 
stationery of regular size. All correspondence should be addressed to the 
editor of this department. ] 


Tres Ursi 

We offer below a Latin version of the familiar bedtime bear 
story. The contributor has endeavored to keep the language and 
style as simple as possible, avoiding for the most part subordinate 
clauses and using the more common synonym. This sort of thing 
is found in great quantities these days. Teachers who desire a 
great variety of supplementary reading material are referred to 
Auxilium Latinum, published monthly by the Simplified Press, 
Box 54, P.O. Station “S,” Brooklyn, N. Y. The subscription 
price is 75c, or two years for $1.25. The paper is published “For 
the Promotion of the Study of Latin” and is not run for profit. 


In casa in silvis trés ursi habitabant: magnus ursus, media ursa, et 
parvus ursus. 

In casa sunt trés lecti: Ursus magnus magnum lectum habet; media 
ursa medium lectum habet; ursus parvus parvum lectum habet. 

Sunt quoque trés sellae: ursus magnus magnam sellam habet; ursa 
media mediam sellam habet; ursus parvus parvam sellam habet. 

Erant quoque trés patellae et tria cochlearia: ursus magnus magnam 
patellam et magnum cochlear habet; media ursa mediam patellam et 
medium cochlear habet; et ursus parvus parvam patellam et parvum 
cochlear habet. 

Olim magnus ursus dicit: “Famé paene pered.” 

“Ego famé iam perii,” inquit ursa media. 

Et ursus parvus addidit: “Ego famé non sdlum pered sed etiam 
multés diés mortuus sum.” 

Trés ursi cénam parant. Postquam cénam paravérunt, pultem in 
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trés magnas patellas fundunt. Prd magné urs6 plirimum pultis in patel- 
lam magnam fundunt. Prd media ursa minus pultis in patellam mediam 
fundunt. Pré parv6é urs6 minimum pultis in patellam parvam fundunt. 

Tum magnus ursus cochlear magnum capit et pultem gustat et dicit: 
“Haec puls est calida.” 

Media ursa cochlear medium capit et pultem gustat et dicit: ‘“Haec 
puls profecté est calidissima.” 

Ursus magnus dicit: “Cum puls calidior sit, ambulémus per silvas.” 

“Ita,” inquit media ursa, “Ambulémus per silvas.” 

Itaque parvus ursus iterat: “Ambulémus per silvas.” 

Trés ursi sé in silvas cOnferunt, relinquentés ianuam apertam et pul- 
tem in ménsa. 

Puella parva in casam ursOrum intrat et pultem in ménsa videt. “Famé 
pered,” inquit parva puella; cochlear magnum capit, gustat pultem quae 
in patella est, dicit: “Haec puls est calidior.” Tum cochlear medium 
capit, pultem gustat quae est in media patella, dicit: ““Haec puls quoque 
est calida.” Deinde cochlear parvum capit et postquam pultem gustavit 
quae est in patella parva, dicit: “Haec puls est optima,” et totam pultem 
quae est in patella ursi parvi edit. 

Puella parva trés sellas videt et dicit: “Sum fatigatissima puella. In 
sella cénsidam.” In magna sella cénsidit et dicit: “Haec sella non est 
commoda.” In mediocri sella cénsidit et dicit: “Neque est haec sella 
commoda.” Dénique in sella parva cdnsidit et dicit: “Haec sella est 
commodissima.” Sed sella est minima, et puella parva eam rumpit. 

Deinde puella parva dicit: “Quiéti mé tradam.” Trés lectés trium 
ursOrum cOnspicata, discumbit in lecté magn6 et dicit: “Hic lectus nén 
est commodus.”” Discumbit in lecté mediocri et dicit: “Neque hic lectus 
est commodus.” Tum discumbit in lect parv6é et dicit: “Hic lectus est 
commodissimus,” — et puella parva mox dormit. 

Paul6 post trés ursi ex silvis redeunt et in casam intrant. Ursus mag- 
nus suum cochlear et suam patellam spectat et gravi voce dicit: “Aliquis 
intravit in casam et meam pultem gustavit!” 

Ursa media quoque suum cochlear et suam patellam spectat et dicit: 
“Ita; aliquis hic intravit et meam pultem quoque gustavit.” 

“Ita, ita,” inquit parvus ursus, “aliquis hic intravit et meam pultem 


omnin6o consimpsit !” 

Tum magnus ursus suam sellam spectat et dicit: “Aliquis in casam 
intravit et in mea sella sédit.” 

Media ursa suam sellam spectat et dicit: “Ita; aliquis hic intravit et 
in mea sella quoque sédit.” 

Et ursus parvus dicit: “Ita! ita! aliquis hic intravit et meam sellam 
rapit !” 
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Tum ursus magnus suum lectum spectat et dicit: “Aliquis in casam 
intravit et in meo lect6 iacuit.” 

Media ursa suum lectum spectat et dicit: “Ita; aliquis hic intravit et 
in lectd med quoque iacuit.” 

Et ursus parvus suum lectum spectat et dicit: “Ita, ita; puella parva 
est nunc in med lectd!” 

Duo mai6érés ad lectum ursi parvi sé cOnferunt. “Ah!” inquit ursus 
magnus, “haec puella est pulchra!’”’ Ursa media dicit: “Ita; haec puella 
est pulcherrima.” Statim puella parva é€ somn6 excitatur et trés ursds 
videt et dicit: “Ah! Pertiméscd!” Ex lecté surgit et celerrimé fugere 
incipit. “Ah!” inquit ursus magnus, “puella parva pertiméscit!” “Ita,” 
inquit ursa media, “puella parva plirimum pertiméscit!” “Ita, ita,” 
iterat ursus parvus, “parva puella plirimum pertiméscit !” 

Puella parva cucurrit per silvas, neque umquam postea ad casam trium 


ursorum rediit. 
MARGARET Drom 


Poto, ILL. 


Lantern Slides 

The International Artprints, 64 East Lake St., Chicago, IIL, 
announces that it is ready to serve teachers of Latin in a variety 
of lantern slides. Aside from the field of Greek and Roman arts, 
including architecture, sculpture, and painting, and the history of 
ancient Greece and Rome, the company has a special series of 
slides for use in high-school courses in Caesar, Cicero, and Ver- 
gil, as well as sets on Roman public and private life. Teachers of 
Latin will be interested to know that the person who reminds us 
of this material taught Latin for nearly fifteen years, Ella Wheel- 
er Forkert, now secretary-treasurer of the International Art- 
prints. 


Were the Romans Different? 
Summer Styles and Weights 
Juvenal (1, 26-29) tells of a vulgar and rich parvenu, who af- 
fected such airs that in summer he must wear gold rings of 
lighter weight. These he displayed by ostentatiously waving his 
hands about : 
Cum... 


ventilet aestivum digitis sudantibus aurum 
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nec sufferre queat maioris pondera gemmae. 


In connection with this it is interesting to note that a certain 
daily paper not long ago listed this item: “Winter is almost here 
and in a few days the ladies will put on heavier beads.”’ 


The Corinthian Canal 

Though this project was left ultimately for modern engineer- 
ing skill, the Emperor Nero actually made a beginning. The 
opening of the work was signalized by the presence of the em- 
peror, who himself dug out and carried away the first earth 
(Suetonius, Nero xx, 2): 

In Achaia Isthmum perfodere adgressus praetorianos pro con- 
tione ad incohandum opus cohortatus est, tubaque signo dato 
primus rastello humum effodit et corbulae congestam umeris 
extulit. 


A Dentifrice with a Royal Indorsement 

Scribonius Largus, a Roman physician, has left us a large 
number of prescriptions, among them the directions for making 
a dentifrice, which he advertises as follows (59): Dentifricium, 
quod splendidos facit dentes et confirmat. At the end he adds: 
Hoc Octavia Augusti soror usa est. 

H. C. Nutrine 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Interrogationes 
Is the maturat in Caesar, B. G. 1, 7, 2 a historical present ? 
Ans. It is. 
In translating nolebant and noluerunt, how do you make any 
distinction ? 


Ans. English idiom is unable to distinguish between the two in 
translation. For distinction in Latin, cf. Bennett’s Grammar 260 
and 262; Elmer, 256-66; Harkness, 534 f. and 537 f.; Allen and 
Greenough, 470f. and 473-76; D’Ooge, 652-54, 658-60; and 
Hale and Buck, 468. 


In this sentence, Jnterea ab lacu Lemanno, qui in flumen Rho- 
danum influit, ad montem Iuram, qui fines Sequanorum ab Hel- 
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vetits dividit, milia passuum XVIIII murum in altitudinem pedum 
XVI fossamque perducit, how does one know that the last part 
should be translated, “a rampart sixteen feet in height and a 
trench for nineteen miles from Lake Geneva”? What puzzles me 
is how it is known that milia passuum XVIIII modifies fossam. 

Ans. Milia passuum XVIIII modifies perducit not murum or 
fossam. If it modified either of the latter, it would be a genitive 
of description. If you let your eye travel slowly through the 
sentence, unit by unit, without trying to translate, you will easily 
see that the last ten words are a unit in themselves, while the first 
part of the sentence adverbially modifies this latter part. 


Where can I get some good semester examinations for first- 
and second-year Latin? I generally find that the examinations 
that I compose are either too long or too difficult. 

Ans. Send to The World Book Company, Yonkers-on-the- 
Hudson, N. Y., for their leaflet on Latin tests. Also to The 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, III., and to 
such publishers as Macmillan Company, Chicago, and Ginn and 
Company, Chicago. Before making out your own final examina- 
tions, it is a good plan to draw up sheets of minimum require- 
meats and then hold yourself strictly to the essentials of the 
course. Usually a test that is too long contains too many non- 
essentials. 


Word Ancestry 

“Latin prose composition” is an old-fashioned expression. I 
think we now call it just “writing Latin.” Still, it is composition 
after all, for in writing one has to “put together” words. “Yes,” 
perhaps you will say, “that’s an easy one. We get a lot of words 
from ponere — ‘component,’ ‘compose,’ ‘composite,’ ‘proponent,’ 
‘proposal’ — ” But wait a minute! That’s all right for part of 
them, but from what stem do you get “compose” and “proposal” ? 
“Aren’t they from the perfect posui?”’ you may ask. And to that 
I should reply that among the many English derivatives that I 
have traced back to Latin verbs I have found not one coming 
from a perfect stem. The present gives us nouns, adjectives, and 
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verbs, and the supine does the same, but the perfect, so far as my 
observation goes, gives us nothing. And then I should add that 
the etymologists — those fellows who dig indefatigably for the 
roots of words — tell us that the terminations “‘pose”’ and “‘posal,”’ 
which fit in so nicely in meaning with the derivatives of ponere, 
must be traced to the French poser, which in turn goes back to a 
Greek word about which we need not bother our heads. And who 
are we, to dispute an etymologist ? 

However, let us adopt these French derivatives as stepchildren, 
and consider some of the uses we make of them and the words 
which ponere gives us. The prepositional prefixes indicate their 
meanings clearly in most cases. 

“Apposition” and “appositive’ you will recognize as gram- 
matical terms, and this is the chief use of these words. Whatever 
is apposite is applicable, fit, suitable; it is “placed next to” be- 
cause it belongs there. 

A composer puts together notes and makes a composition, but 
the composition of the schoolboy is made by putting together 
words. A compositor (printer) puts together type. His work is 
called composition and he works in a composing room. “Com- 
pose yourself” means “Put yourself together,” which reminds us 
of our English expression, “Pull yourself together.’”” A compon- 
ent is an ingredient; it goes into the making of something. 

A deponent who deposes makes a deposition (he puts it down). 
A depositor makes a deposit (he also puts it down). A deposi- 
tary is a person who receives valuables on deposit, also a place 
where such valuables are stored. The form “depository” also has 
both these meanings. The present tendency is to use “depositary” 
for the person (or company) and “depository” for the place. 
When a person has been deposed from office he naturally feels 
“put out,” but he really has been “put down.’’ A deponent verb 
(here comes our grammar again!) is one that lays down or puts 
aside its passive meaning, while retaining its passive form. 

The primary meaning of “dispose” is of course “to put away. 
or apart,” but English usage has given this word many a twist. 
It frequently means “putting apart’ in the sense of distributing 
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or arranging. A military commander makes such disposition of 
his forces as he believes will be advantageous. When we dispose 
of property we get rid of it, we put it away. Such action the noun 
“disposal” describes better than does “disposition,” though the 
latter is better in the sense of “arrangement.” ‘Disposal’ also 
means power or authority to dispose of, or deal with, or control; 
also permission to make use of. A debtor may place his property 
at the disposal of his creditors; one may place one’s service at the 
disposal of a friend. One may be disposed toward certain things ; 
that is, he is inclined toward them, or “turned away” toward 
them. And the various things toward which he is disposed deter- 
mine his disposition. His disposition is the way he is turned. If 
he has a good disposition he is turned away toward good things; 
if he has a bad disposition he is turned away toward things less 
desirable. I believe we now have disposed of “dispose.” 

An exponent is one who places out, sets forth, explains. An 
exponent is also (in algebra) an explanatory symbol placed after 
and somewhat above another, e.g. a figure * to indicate the third 
power. An expositor makes an exposition (explanation). There 
is a verb “exposit,”’ but it is rarely used. “Expound” takes its 
place. “Expose” and “exposure” have several meanings, easily 
recognized. 

When we say that “impose’’ means “to put upon” we have 
translated it by an old-fashioned English colloquialism. If I as- 
sert that I will not be “put upon,” I am proclaiming that I refuse 
to be deceived, tricked, or imposed upon. But if I did not wish to 
be so old-fashioned I might vociferate, “Nobody can put anything 
over on me!” Slang with a classical coloring! And what does a 
person of imposing presence do? Doesn’t he “put it over,’’ so to 
speak? The impostor need not be mentioned — he will speak for 
himself. But “impose” and “imposition” have literal as well as 
figurative meanings. There is the imposition (laying on) of 
hands in religious ceremonies. “Imposition” is also, like “com- 
position,” a printing term. It is the arrangement, or “making 
up,” of forms of type on an imposing stone. 
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An opponent places in front of, or against, with a view to im- 
peding or hindering. He opposes; he is in opposition. 

A proponent puts forward; he makes a proposal, or proposi- 
tion. But a young man who offers himself in marriage makes a 
proposal, and he wouldn’t want it called a proposition. 

The primary meaning of “repose” is to put away for safekeep- 
ing, and a repository is a place where things may be thus stored. 
From this probably come the other meanings of “repose”? — 
“rest,” “ease,” “tranquillity.” 

The Latin supponere means primarily “to place under’’; then 
“to put one thing for another, to substitute”; thirdly, to do this 
for the purpose of deceiving, “to falsify.”’ It is not easy to trace 
from these the ordinary meaning of the English “suppose.” It 
has come to us through the roundabout way of French and Mid- 
dle English. Possibly the idea of “placing under’ may be the 
supplying of a foundation or the giving of substance to a state- 
ment to make it seem valid or credible, and acceptable, at least 
tentatively, as true. When we suppose, we do not assert. And 
here is a warning: “Suppositious” is not in good standing. Spell 
it “supposititious.” 

And just to show how fruitful ponere is, here are a few more 
words that speak for themselves: Anteposition, circumposition, 
contraposition, infraposition, interposition, juxtaposition, pos- 
ture, position, postpositive, preposition, superposition, transposi- 
tion. 

And now, you may ask, is there not even one verb from the 
present stem of ponere, one ending in -pone? Yes, there is one, 
and I was intending to tell you about it, but I decided to postpone 
it until — There, it slipped out before I knew it! Anyway, the 
less said about that word, the better. We like it too well. 

Wis A. E..is 


LOMBARD, ILL. 


























Current Cbents 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., and 
John Barker Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., for territory cov- 
ered by the Associations of New England and the Atlantic States; Victor D. 
Hill, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the 
Mississippi River; George Howe, the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., for the Southeastern States; Walter Miller, the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the Southwestern States; and Franklin H. Potter, 
the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the territory of the Association 
west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. News from the 
Pacific Coast may be sent to Frederic S. Dunn, University of Oregon, Eugene, 


re. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general 
appeal, but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made 
as brief as possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of 
meetings which would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in 
advance of the date rather than as dead news after the event. In this connection 
it should be remembered that the December issue, e.g., appears on November 
= and that items must be in hand five or six weeks in advance of this 
ate. 


Chicago 

In January Professor Shorey, the internationally known Hellenist, is 
reported to have been held up by two men in the front yard of his home 
and robbed of $20. He is said to be exultant on account of his experi- 
ence. For many years he has suffered from heart trouble and now has 
emerged triumphantly from a test which was more severe than any heart 
specialist was likely to have administered and probably cost less. 


Classical Association of New England 

The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Classical Association of 
New England was held March 31 and April 1 at the Deerfield Academy, 
Deerfield, Mass. The following program of papers was scheduled: 
“Welcome” by Frank L. Boyden of Deerfield Academy and “Response” 
by Harry M. Hubbell of Yale University, president of the Association; 
“On Honoring a Poet” by Homer F. Rebert of Amherst College; 
“Clodius, Roman Gangster in Politics” by Francis L. Jones of State 
Teachers College, Worcester; “Salient Features of Tacitean Style, 
Illustrated by the Peroration to the Agricola” by Francis X. Renehan 
of English High School, Boston; “The Position of Classics in College 
Admission Requirements from 1642 to 1900” by Claude L. Allen, Jr., of 
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Deerfield Academy ; ‘“Terentianus Maurus, Metrical Metrician” by Rus- 
sel M. Geer of Brown University; “The Stage in Italy in the Second 
Century B.c. and in America in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies” by Wilfred Westgate of Harvard University; “The Attitude of 
the Small College towards the Classics” by Harry A. Garfield of Wil- 
liams College; “Vassal Queens of the Roman Empire” (J//lustrated) 
by Professor Grace H. Macurdy of Vassar College; “The Influence of 
Greek Literature on Horace” by Miss Thora W. Freeman of Williams- 
town High School; “Treasure-Hunting in Foreign Libraries” by 
Dorothy M. Robathan of Wellesley College; “Teaching Latin Authors 
in the Ninth Century” by Edmund T. Silk of Yale University; “Ex- 
cursions in Later Latin” by Florence Waterman of Winsor School; 
“Some Illustrated Editions of Virgil” (Jilustrated) by William C. 
Greene of Harvard University; “Intermediate Phrases in the Greek 
Rhythmic Modes” by John L. Bonn of Weston College; “Egypt and 
Hellas” by William F. Wyatt of Tufts College; and “The Vocabulary 
of Sport” by Joseph William Hewitt of Wesleyan University. 


Lynchburg, Va. 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College has been giving a Greek play in 
the original for twenty years. The play this year was Euripides’ Trojan 
Women and was presented on April 12. The classical department in this 
school deserves the thanks of all who are interested in cultural standards 
for building up so valuable a tradition through so long a series of years. 


Oberlin, Ohio 

A valuable account of Professor Lofberg, recent editor of the Crassi- 
CAL JOURNAL, was published by Louis E. Lord in Classical Philology 
xxviir (1933), 56. 
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